











Teachers of Lip-Reading 


Who Desire Adult Pupils During the Summer Months 


ee 


Miss Gertrude Torrey, 
117 Auditorium, Chicago, Ill. 





Miss Lucy E. Case, 
401 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Miss Mary D. Suter, 
3026 N St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Miss Florence E. Hutman, 
46 Halstead St., Vailsburgh, Newark, N. J. 





Miss Jennie Hedrick, 
3321 N St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 
3665 Washington St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Miss Elsie Hill, 
1727 Bath Street, Santa Barbara, Cal. 





Miss Katherine Morton, South Paris, Me. 
Instruction with board in her country home 
in beautiful Oxford County hills, 18 per week. 





Special Normal Training Course for Teachers 
of the Deaf. Twenty lessons, beginning 
June 22. Personal instruction by Miss Martha 
E. Bruhn, Principal ofthe Muller-Walle School, 
601 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





“* But by far the greater part of the intercourse of life is, or 
can be, individual and face to face, and here lip-reading 
reaches its maximum efficiency.””—John Dutton W right. 





Lip-Reading Books and Pamphlets 


Speech-Reading: A Guide for Self-instruc- 
tion. Sarah Fuller. (V. R. 9/1913.) 

Lip-Reading an Art. Edward B. ‘Nitchie. 
(V. R. 9/1913. ) .20 


The Psychology of Speech-Reading. 
Jerry Albert Pierce. (V. R. 2/1914.) 


The Study of that Subtile Art. 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell. (4th S. M.) 


Teaching of Speech-Reading to Adults. 
Sarah Allen Jordan. (4th S.M.) * 


Speech-Reading. Susan E. Bliss. 
(4th S. M.) 


Speech-Reading. Mabel Ellery Adams. 
(4th S. M.) 


Experiences in Lip-Reading. S.G. Davidson. 
(4th S. M.) 


Experiences of a Speech-Reader. 
Mrs. Sylvia C. Balis. (4th S. M.) 


Bruhn Lip-Reading System. | 


$.20 





Martha E. Bruhn. (9th S. M.) 

Address on a ene Mr. French. 
(9th S. M.) 

Method of Instruction in Bruhn Lip-Reading. 
Caroline L.. Olin. (9th S. M.) 


Facial Speech-Readitig. A. Melville Bell. 
are er neni: Herman Gutzmann. 
Suggestions About Lip-Reading. 
Mary Davis Jones. (A. R.) 
Mirror Practice as an Aid . Mp Reading. 
Mildred Kennedy. (A.R 
Some Don’tsand Their — 
Sarah Jordan Monro. 
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In June, 1776, a committee consisting of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Mr. Livingston was appointed to prepare a Declaration of 
Independence. As drafted by Thomas Jefferson, it was presented to Congress, and, after 
being amended, was approved and published to the world on July 4, 1776. 
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ALICE: “YOU KILLED MR. BELTON! YOU CONFESSED ir! 1 sAw you! 
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“WITH THE EYES OF LOVE" 


ADAPTED BY FRED DE LAND 
From the Play by Epes Winthrop Sargent 


R. EPES WINTHROP SAR- 
GENT has written a motion-pic- 
ture play, entitled “With the Eyes of 
Love,” that is of particular interest to 
Vota REVIEW readers, as the plot in this 
drama is based primarily on the ability 
of the leading lady to lip-read the whis- 
pered utterances of the villains in the 
play. Before it was publicly shown, Mr. 
Edward B. Nitchie, the well - known 
teacher of lip- reading, carefully went 
over the scenario, changing the phrase- 
ology of the set lines to render them lip- 
readable throughout, in the effort to make 
it possible for almost every observant 
person to catch some words as they ap- 
pear to fall from the lips of the speakers. 
In January the play was privately ex- 
hibited to Mr. Nitchie’s pupils and their 
friends, and many in the audience said 
they could lip-read every word, while 
others read some of the silent utterances. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Horace 
G. Plimpton, of the Edison Studio, we 
are enabled to present photographic re- 
productions of a number of the scenes. 
Mr. Plimpton has observed that patrons 
of motion-picture plays are occasionally 
surprised by the force and distinctness of 
certain utterances, and actually gain the 
impression that they heard the words 
spoken by the respective characters ap- 
pearing on the screen, forgetting that this 
impression may be due to the sense of 
vision automatically aiding—or taking the 
place of—the sense of hearing, in follow- 
ing the motions of the lips. 
That the ability to read the lines 
“spoken” in these “talking’’ motion-pic- 
ture plays whenever the utterances are 


lip-readable affords much pleasure to the 
patrons is obvious. It is, as John Bulwer 
said in 1648, “a subtile art which may 
inable one with an observant eie to heare 
what any man speaks by the moving of 
the lips.” 

The leading characters in this drama 
are an aged deaf banker, John Belton, 
his son Ned, a stenographer named Alice 
Elgin, and two burglars. Alice had taken 
lessons in lip-reading because she had a 
deaf brother. Under her skillful tuition 
the banker becomes a fair lip-reader and 
life is made pleasanter for all with whom 
he comes in contact ; and the inestimable 
value of this ability to lip-read is vividly 
portrayed in the closing scenes. 

In the opening scenes the banker is 
seated at a desk in his library and a petu- 
lant stenographer is shouting into his ear 
regarding a reply toa letter. The banker 
takes the letter, pencils a reply, and 
quietly says to the angry girl: “You'll get 
used to me before long.’’ She replies: 
“T’'ll never last that long.”’ 

The butler ushers in a clerk bringing 
the morning’s mail from the office of 
Belton & Son. Familiar with Belton’s 
methods, the clerk speaks slowly and dis- 
tinctly close to Belton’s ear. The sten- 
ographer then approaches the clerk and 
says: “I can’t stand this! I’m going. 
Tell him. My voice is tired.” The 
banker grasps the situation and says to 
the clerk: “She is going?” The clerk 
nods. Belton says: “Please tell my son.” 
Meanwhile the girl is putting on her hat 
and preparing to leave in a disagreeable 
frame of mind, when Belton says: “One 
moment, please,” and hands her a bill, 
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(FIG. 1.) 


BANKER BELTON PREPARING TO PAY THE STENOGRAPHER. 


“WITH THE EYES OF LOVE.” 











with the smiling remark: “That is what 
I owe you, | think,” and bids her good- 
bye. The girl starts to return the money 
and then says: “You're all right, if you 
can’t hear,” and departs. (Fig. 1.) 

The clerk then telephones to Ned that 
the banker desires a stenographer. Ned 
visits an employment bureau and ques- 
tions several girls. Then Alice Elgin is 
called. Ned is favorably impressed with 
her ability. 

Ned: “My father is very deaf.” 

Alice: “My brother is deaf.” 

Ned: “Then you understand ?” 

Alice: “Yes, I know the cross he must 
carry; yes.” 

Ned: “The address is —— (writes it 
onacard). The salary will be arranged 
to suit. Good day.” 

In scene 10 the banker is contemplating 
the pile of unanswered correspondence 
that has accumulated on his desk when 
the butler ushers Alice in. She starts to 
work in an efficient manner and shows 
that she understands the ways of the deaf. 

Late that afternoon Ned returns home 
and is so pleased with Alice’s methods 
and manner that he courteously secures 
her address and directs the chauffeur to 
carry her home. Ned then returns to 
his father. 

Ned: “How have things gone today, 
dad ?” 

Belton : “Very well, after this girl came. 
Perhaps, my boy, she will stay. It must 
be hard on them.” 

Ned (laughingly) : “It’s harder on you, 
dad. Jack says the last girl was a terror.’ 

A week later Alice hesitatingly offers 
the banker a book on lip-reading, which 
Belton takes, turns the pages, and appears 
interested. ’ 

Alice: “I have brought my brother's 
book.” 

Belton: “It seems. reasonable; say 
something.” 

Alice (speaking slowing and distinctly) : 
“Can you understand me?” 
Belton: “That was too easy; try some- 


thing harder.” 


Alice (purposely reading rapidly from 
her note-book) : “Replying to your favor 
of the twenty-seventh, I beg to state that 
we cannot consider, under any circum- 
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stances, the terms you offer, if you ac- 
cept our proposition.” 

Belton holds up his hands in dismay 
and checks Alice’s rapid speech. Both 
enjoy joke. * Alhce then. repeats a part of 
the same sentence with slow and careful 
enunciation. Belton checks her and re- 
peats a part of what she said. Alice 
smiles and nods. 

Belton: “I get the idea. This opens a 
new world to me.” 

Alice: “It has helped my brother.” 

Belton : “Don’t tell Ned; I want to sur- 
prise him.” 

Thus begins the instruction of the 
banker. Scene 23 opens with Belton 
studying under Alice’s instruction. At 
Alice’s warning gesture Belton throws 
book into desk like a guilty schoolboy. 
Clerk enters with the mail, looks at Bel- 
ton, who appears confused, then gets 
letters on Alice’s desk and leaves for 
office. 

Belton: “I thought it might be Ned.” 
(Both laugh and resume study.) 

Alice: “How do you do?” 

Belton: “How do you do?” 

Alice: “How are you?” 

Belton: “How are you?” 

Alice: “Where do you live?” 

Belton: “Where do you live?” 

In scene 27 Belton and Alice are at 
their respective desks. 

Belton: “Did you send that Colton let- 
ter?” 

Alice: “Yes; this afternoon.” 

Belton: “I got that perfectly.” 

Alice: “I used my ordinary voice.” 

Belton: “Before long I shall not be a 
nuisance to my friends.” 

Alice: “You are not a nuisance now.” 

Meanwhile Ned falls in love with Alice. 
One afternoon on his way home he se- 
cures a pound box of bonbons, but as it 
looks far too small to express his high 
regard, he re-enters the store and buys a 
five-pound box. He meets Alice as she 


is leaving the house. 

Ned: “Will you have this? A friend 
gave it to me.” 

Alice: “What a delightful friend; but 
I ought not to take it.” 

Ned: “I never eat candy; it will be 
wasted.” 
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IF YOU MARRY HER, I CUT YOU OFF, 


A MERE CLERK. 


“PREPOSTEROUS ! 
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Alice (doubtfully) : “Well, to prevent 
waste.” 

Ned (eagerly): “That's the idea; I'll 
carry it for you.” 

Alice takes the box of candy, thanks 
him, says good night, and starts to leave. 
Ned wants to detain her, but cannot think 
of a good excuse. 

The next evening Ned finds Alice at 
selton’s desk, lays cane and gloves on 
desk, and, catching her hand, says: “I 
have brought you something.” 

Alice: “Not more candy ?” 

Ned: “Better than that, if you will have 
it.” (Ned draws ring box from pocket.) 

Alice: “Mr. Belton, I—I—.” 

Ned: “You don’t love me?” 

Alice: “I-—I—this is not fair.” 

The lovers are too deeply occupied with 
their own affairs to notice the quiet en- 
trance of Ned’s father, who takes in the 
tableau, smiles. and then comes storming 
to the front with an assumption of anger. 

Belton : “What does this mean?” (Ned 
and Alice separate; Alice blushing and 
confused ; Ned bold and aggressive. ) 

Ned: “It means that I love Miss Elgin, 
Alice, and have asked her to marry me.” 

Belton: “Preposterous! A mere clerk.” 

Ned: “I don’t care for that.” 

selton: “But I do. If you marry her 
I cut you off.” (Alice shows growing 
distress; Ned perceives this and grows 
angry. ) 

Ned: “I don’t care what you do; I am 
going to marry her.” 

Belton: “Not with my consent.” 

Ned: “With or without your consent. 
You cannot stand between me.and happi- 
ness. 

Alice notices the butler quietly enter- 
ing the room and touches Ned’s arm, who 
turns in time to warn his father. Thus 
hostilities are suspended for the moment. 
Belton tells butler to go. Alice takes ad- 

vantage of the interval to argue with Ned. 
Butler notices this and Ned’s anger as he 
leaves the room. (Fig. 2.) 

Ned: “It’s no use father, I’m going to 
marry Alice.” 

Belton: “Your are determined ?” 

Ned: “Yes.” 

Alice: “No, Ned, no. I cannot come 
between you and your father.” 


Ned: “He cannot come between us.” 

Ned regards father with anger and puts 
his arm about Alice. He turns to lead 
her off, when Belton holds out his hand. 
Ned is unwilling to take it, but Alice 
forces him to do so. Belton then holds 
out his other hand to Alice, and then 
places Alice’s hand in Ned’s. Alice and 
Ned look at him in surprise as he smiles 
at both. 

Belton: “I was joking.” 

Ned and Alice: “Joking?” 

All share in laughter. Alice kisses 
Belton. Alice and Ned leave the room. 
Belton sits at desk and begins to work; 
picks up Ned’s cane, looks at it, and puts 
it to one side. 

The next scene shows Ned starting to 
take Alice home. As they leave the 
house the villains, Bill and Jake, walk 
slowly past. Policeman comes from op- 
posite direction and eyes them sharply. 
They pretend indifference. 

Later that evening the banker is seen 
working over documents on his desk. 
Ned enters and says “Good night” ; starts 
to leave, then turns and goes to desk 
and pats his father on the back. Belton 
turns and pats Ned’s hand, then turns to 
his correspondence. 

Ned goes to his room; throws off coat 
and vest; is too restless to sleep; sits on 
chair ; takes photo from pocket and looks 
at it tenderly. 

The next two scenes show Bill and 
Jake trying to enter the house. They 
enter Belton’s library while he is sitting 
at the desk and facing the safe, but he 
does not hear them. (Fig. 3.) Jake is 
alarmed at Belton’s presence, but Bilt as- 
sures him there is no danger, and both go 
to safe. Belton shoves chair. back pre- 
paratory to rising and retiring. Jake, in 
a panic, springs to desk, grasps cane, and 
raises it to strike Belton. 

Ned, alarmed by the noise of the strug- 
gle, rushes down to his father’s room and 
finds his father lying across the desk. He 
seeks to raise his father, but finds him 

dead. The butler enters, half awake. A 
policeman is ringing the door-bell. Ned 
tells butler to answer the door. Ned sees 
his cane on the floor, picks it up, and is 
holdirg it as policeman rushes in. Butler 
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stor Him!” 


“WITH THE EYES OF LOVE. 


“HERE IS THE MAN THAT KILLED MR. BELTON! 
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follows and looks with horror at Ned’s 
cane. Policeman notices expression of 
horror on butler’s face. 

sutler (glancing at Ned and at Bel- 
ton) : “This afternoon they quarreled.” 

Policeman: “I’m afraid I shall have to 
take you, Mr. Belton.” 

Ned, almost crazed with grief, appeals 
to his father to come to life and tell the 
truth. Policeman puts his hand on Ned’s 
shoulder and leads him away. (Fig. 4.) 

The next scene is laid in the court- 
room. The butler comes from the wit- 
ness stand and passes Ned with an apolo- 
getic glance. 

Alice: “Is it so very bad?” 

Ned's counsel: “Very damaging.” 

Ned pats Alice’s hand. She smiles at 
him. The policeman is called to the wit- 


‘ness stand. 


Bill and Jake are seated in the front 
row reserved for spectators and Jake is 
visibly nervous. 

Jake: “Do you think he'll get it?” 

| Bill: “Sure. You heard the butler. 
He’s a dead one all right.” 

Meanwhile Alice is nervous and shud- 
dering at Ned’s possible fate. The prose- 
cuting attorney hands Ned’s cane to the 
policeman to identify. This the latter 
does against his will. 

Jake: “I’m glad I used that cane and 
not my billy.” 

sill: “You bet your life.” 

Alice is now seen staring eagerly to- 
wards the spectators. Ned’s counsel 
touches her on the arm. She makes a 
restraining gesture, and mentally recalls 
passing two men like Bill and Jake as 
she and Ned were leaving his father’s 
house on that ill-fated evening. 

Jake: “He got there pretty quick after 
we left.” 

sill: “We beat it just in time.” 

Jake and Bill then listen attentively to 
policeman’s testimony. 

Ned notices Alice’s preoccupation. De- 
fense has policeman for cross-examina- 
tion. Counsel acts as though leading a 
forlorn hope. Suddenly Alice whispers 
to a court officer and he walks toward the 
spectators. (Fig. 5.) 

Jake is growing very nervous and can- 
not keep still. 


Jake: “What did the girl tell the cop? 
Do you suppose she knows?” 

Bill: “How can she know? She wasn’t 
there.” 

Jake: “I was a fool to come here just 
the same. If they found out I killed 
him fe 

Here Alice springs to her feet and 
points into crowd, while counsel and 
prosecutor rush forward. 

Alice: “There is the man that killed 
Mr. Belton! Stop him!” 

The court officer is standing in the aisle 
behind Jake and watching him. Jake 
rises and endeavors to leave. Officer and 
spectators try to stop him. Jake and Bill 
fight madly. Other policemen aid in their 
capture, and they are compelled to con- 
front Alice. Jake is a nervous wreck as 
Alice looks at him. 

Alice: “I saw him confess.’ I read the 
lips. He said he killed Mr. Belton.” 

Policeman eyes the two men. 

Policeman : “They were hanging around 
that house.” 

Alice (pointing at Jake): “You killed 
Mr. Belton! You confessed it! I saw 
you!” (Fig. 6.) 

Jake cowers against policeman, while 
Bill remains sullenly contemptuous. 
Counsel takes cane from table and sud- 
denly thrusts it at Jake. Jake starts back 
and says: “I killed him! I killed him! 
But take it away—take it away.” 

Jake and Bill are,led away. Ned’s 
counsel glances at the prosecuting at- 
torney, who moves the release of Ned. 
Court rises. Guard beside Ned steps 
back. Ned springs from box and clasps 
Alice in his arms. Others crowd in to 
congratulate. 

The cast of the play follows: 





Director, GrtorcE A. LESSEY 


Joke BIGGS 5 Cis Fish a ee Robert Brower 
Ned, Pit BOWi is ode ccnactesvsd Augustus Phillips 
Of the firm of Belton & Son. 

The private secretary......... Edward Boulden 
A HOMOGTOPRET 666 voc i's scan ses Gladys Rulette 
fe SE Pee eee ree John Sturgeon 
The burglars...... Julian Reed, Charles Sutton 
TA TODS. ec ccterad<+s asus Barry Linson 
The prosecuting attorney......... Charles Ogle 
The counsel for the defense....Barry O’Moore 
vik We ee geen nib se npey renee Bessie Learn 


Lawyers, jurymen, spectators at trial, police- 
man, etc. 
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MRS. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL AND HER GRANDDAUGHTER, NANCY BELL FAIRCHILD, APRIL, IQI4 


Doctor Montessori stated, when lecturing here, that Mrs. Bell had taken “the Montessori 
method in her arms as a mother would take a child” 
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TO MOTHERS OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 
BY ELEANOR B. WORCESTER 


HAT can a busy mother do for 

her little deaf child during the two 
or three years that must elapse before he 
is old enough to go to school or to be 
placed under the instruction of a trained 
teacher at home? 

How can this time be made most help- 
ful and the child’s development be en- 
abled to go on steadily and normally ? 

To answer these questions it is neces- 
sary for us to consider, first, the object 
you are aiming at, and the various steps 
that will best lead to the end in view. 
This end is, of course, to overcome the 
handicap under which your little child 
must start, and to help him become just 
as much as possible like his hearing broth- 
ers and sisters—happy, self-reliant, re- 
sourceful, and ready when the time comes 
to take his place in the world and fill it 
successfully and well. 

But while this is the ultimate end that 
you look forward to, and that, later, the 
child’s teachers will always keep in sight, 
you must have a more concrete and defi- 
nite object in mind if you are to make 
your preparatory work really count, and 
even the baby years a help toward accom- 
plishing your purpose. 

Let us say, then, that first and most of 
all you want your baby to talk and to 
understand what you say to him. When 
he can do this the barrier between him 
and the world is down, and he will be 
well started in a normal and happy child- 
hood. 

Now, you must not forget that speech 
demands wonderful muscular control, 
most delicate adjustment, and, in the case 
of deaf children, the closest and most 
perfect imitation of what they see and 
feel their teachers do. Before a child is 
ready to begin to talk, if-he is to speak 
plainly and agreeably, he must learn three 
things: 

First, he must be taught to use his eyes 
so quickly and so accurately that he may 
grasp in a flash the thousands of words, 
as well as the varying expressions of the 
face, that give force and add meaning to 


what is said—things that hearing children 
use both ears and eyes to understand. 

Next, he must learn to concentrate 
even his baby mind if he is ever to suc- 
ceed, because with wandering attention he 
can never overcome his handicap. 

It is through eyes and touch alone that 
understanding, thought, and education 
can come to him, and until he learns to 
pay attention he will be as irresponsible 
and as hard to teach as a kitten or a hum- 
ming-bird. 

Last of all, he must learn to imitate so 
exactly whatever he may be asked to imi- 
tate that by and by he can reproduce per- 
fectly the muscular movements and posi- 
tions of his lips, tongue, and palate that 
will make it possible for him to speak. 

In other words, you must develop in 
your little child observation, concentra- 
tion, and imitation; and to do this you 
may best begin with the training of the 
hands and eyes. 

The first lesson, and a difficult one to 
learn, is not for the child, but for you, 
his mother. ‘This is to begin at once to 
teach your little child to do everything 
possible for himself. 

Perhaps this sounds heartless. We are 
all eager to help our little people, espe- 
cially those who need such special tender- 
ness at deaf babies do; and we could do 
for them so much better and so much 
more easily the things that their fumbling 
little fingers must work so long and hard 
to accomplish. Why should we insist in 
this cold-blooded way that they must do 
things for themselves? Why not dress 
and feed and amuse them even longer 
than we would other children? 

If you will go to the nearest book-store 
or to the public library and get and read 
everything you can lay your hands on 
about the Montessori method of teaching 
hearing children, you will find an answer 
to your questions and will be convinced 
that your child will take real pleasure and 
satisfaction soon in the fact that he can 
put on his own little garments, lace or 
button his shoes, feed himself, and get 
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and put away his toys for himself. You 
will understand that the primary object 
in his doing these things is not that he 
should be able to dress himself and help 
himself in various other ways that he may 
save time and trouble to you or his nurse, 
but that he shall do them so that he may 
so much the sooner become self-reliant, 
self - resourceful, and muscularly con- 
trolled, as well as observant and careful ; 
that there is a distinct mental and edu- 
cational gain that comes from successful 
efforts to conquer elusive buttons and to 
tie shoe-strings. 

In the Montessori literature you will 
also find helpful suggestions in abundance 
as to the best way of taking up this work, 
as well as descriptions of materials that 
will be of great use in your child’s de- 
velopment. 

When bathing, dressing, and breakfast 
are done, all through the day snatch five 
or ten minutes as often as possible to play 
games with your baby, keeping in mind 
that you want to train his eyes, his hands, 
and his attention. 

First come the games for sight— 
matching colored balls, duplicate pictures, 
or groups of objects—anything that you 
may show and of which the child may 
find the counterpart. Play these things 
in such a way that your little one gives 
absolute attention as long as the game 
goes on. If he is inattentive, try a new 
exercise involving the same principle. If 
the child is tired of matching balls or bits 
of ribbon, or groups of marbles, let him 
choose a piece of pink candy confetti to 
match yours or select two red and one 
white peppermint when you do the same, 
and eat them, too; and his attention will 
probably come back to the matter in hand 
very promptly. 

Two sets of alphabet blocks just alike 
are excellent for this matching game soon, 
and so are home-made blocks on which 
are painted or pasted the numerals to five. 
Matching dominoes is excellent drill and 
good fun, and so is the old game of “odd 
or even,” when you open your hand just 
long enough to let the baby see the three 
red beans that you hold, and then he se- 
lects three like them from the pile before 
him. If he chooses the right number and 
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the right color, you must give him yours 
and clap your hands; or if he makes a 
mistake and picks up white beans, or 
maybe four red ones instead of three, 
then he must pay the forfeit and _ his 
beans must go to you. 

When he can match the number blocks 
at sight it is time to teach him the value 
of the figures. Show him two marbles, 
two fingers, or two candies, and hold up 
the figure two; or pick up dominoes and 
let him show the numbers that correspond 
to the spots. He will soon play this by 
himself if you make him a set of card- 
board numerals to lay below each domino. 

Or let him color simple outline pic- 
tures, selecting from the box crayons to 
match the ones you hold up for him to 
see. Show him how to keep always within 
the line, and never simply to scribble 
across the page, as he will probably be 
inclined to do. You can trace or draw 
the pictures for him yourself, using very 
simple ones, like an apple, an orange, a 
striped ball, a sled, or a drum; or you 
can buy them at any good school-supply 
store where kindergarten and primary 
things are kept. 

Cutting out and pasting pictures is 
good, and so is paper-folding; but be 
sure to keep in mind that pride in good 
work will grow if praise is given dis- 
criminatingly, and that a sense of satis- 
faction in the power to do things well and 
without help will be an invaluable in- 
centive later on, and cannot be cultivated 
too early. 

As soon as may be, teach the little fin- 
gers to trace big letters in script. For 
this purpose get lined paper and colored 
pencils, or, better still, buy a standing 
slate, blackboard liner, and a box of col- 
ored crayons. Then rule the board and 
fill the lines with a simple letter, repeated 
over and over (t or | is good to begin 
with), and let the child trace them with 
the colored chalk. If it is necessary, hold 
his hand and guide his fingers for a min- 
ute or two; but after a little he will do it 
alone, and before many days will be able 
to copy the letters after he has traced 
them. Indeed, before you know it, he 
will be able really to write; and, what is 
even more important, he will recognize 

















and easily remember the letters in school 
when he begins to learn the sounds that 
belong to each one. 

When he can write, new games are 
ready to be played to teach the capitals 
and the print that corresponds to the 
script. 

Have several full alphabets of both 
print and script in small and in capital 
letters. Hold up a capital A in script and 
teach the child to match it with a printed 
A, then on through the different letters ; 
and when he does them right, let him 
keep both cards and be rewarded in some 
simple way for his new accomplishment. 
In the same way you can teach the writ- 
ten names of the family and the child’s 
pets and toys. He need not be able to 
write all the words, however. The game 
is intended chiefly to train his eyes. 

“But,” you say, “how about speech? 
I want my baby to talk. Can I do noth- 
ing toward that?” Nothing now, except 
to teach him to observe, to attend, and 
to imitate; or rather let me say that if 
you teach him to observe, to attend, and 
to imitate, you are doing the very best 
things that you can possibly do to prepare 
him to talk soon and well when his les- 
sons in speech begin. 

The forming of sounds is far too deli- 
cate and too important a task for you to 
undertake safely, unless you have had 
careful training and some experience 
under a good teacher. It would be like 
trying to put together the works of a very 
intricate and delicate machine whose con- 
struction was perfectly unfamiliar to you. 
You might in time possibly succeed in 
getting the parts together and in making 
the wheels go around, but the chances 
would be that somewhere something 
would be just enough out of place to 
wreck the whole. So, unless it is utterly 
impossible for you to send your child to 
school or to get a teacher for him at home 
if you prefer, leave his speech to people 
who know how to get the best results in 
the best and quickest way, if you want 
your boy to talk really well. 

You may, however, begin very early to 
help -him understand what people say to 
him; and surely, after speech, you could 
give him no better gift than that. Yet 
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do not think that continually talking to 
your baby is all that is necessary to make 
him, by and by, read your lips. There 
must be system in your talking. The 
very same words must be said over and 
over again till both eyes and mind fully 
recognize them. 

Be sure, too, that you make no motions 
with your hands that may give a clue to 
the meaning of your words, and make 
certain that your child’s eyes are fixed 
on your lips when you speak. He will 
learn to recognize the word “mamma” 
very soon; but since “papa” looks almost 
exactly like it, it will be some time prob- 
ably before he distinguishes that. My 
own experience with very little children 
is that they recognize single words much 
more easily than they do whole sentences. 
So you might begin some day, when you 
have a new pair of shoes for your little 
boy, to give him his first lesson in lip- 
reading. Take him up on your lap, and, 
holding up one shiny shoe, point to it and 
then direct attention to your lips while 
you say-“a shoe, a shoe, a shoe.” Then 
take the little hand in yours and show him 
his thumb, repeating “a thumb, a thumb.” 
Do these two things again and again till 
the little fellow grasps the idea that the 
movements of your lips are quite different 
for the two objects, and that one set of 
mouth positions is always used for his 
shoe and another set for his thumb. His 
shoe and his thumb will be always with 
him, and a hundred times a day you can 
point to one or the other and repeat its 
name or say the word and see if the child 
can show you what you mean; and when 
once he can point to his shoe and hold 
up his thumb at the proper word a victory 
has been won. It is in fact one of the 
most important moments of the child’s 
life, for at last he has begun to under- 
stand the spoken word. 

Now he will be ready to learn what 
other motions of your lips mean and will 
fast come to recognize the names of the 
different members of the family, of his 
pets and his toys, of numbers, colors, and 
of articles of dress and of food. Teach 
all words carefully and slowly, however, 
making sure he knows each one perfectly 
and can instantly point out the objects as 











you name them. Be sure, too, that at the 
start you do not teach words that look 
alike on the lips. Don’t let them begin 
with the same letter or rhyme in sound. 
Remember that p, b, and m look alike; 
also t, d, and n, as well as k and g. By 
and by the child will learn to distinguish 
between them, but at first you can avoid 
much confusion of mind by teaching 
words that look very different from each 
other, and I would suggest some such 
list as the following, to be varied to meet 
individual needs: 


1. Mamma. 7. A dog. 

2. A shoe. 8. A boat. 

3. A thumb. 9. A fan. 

4. A kitty. 10. A spoon. 

5. A ball. 11. A cup. 

6. An apple. 12. A knife, etc. 


Before this list is completed you can 
begin on little sentences, usually direc- 
tions or commands, like “Kiss mamma,” 
“Come to mamma,” “Roll your ball,” 
“Go to papa,” etc.; and, later on, work 
that involves color or numbers, as “Put 
on your red cap,” “Give me two apples.” 

Since lip-reading demands the closest 
attention, be sure the lessons do not last 
more than ten minutes at the most; but 
repeat them often. Take advantage of 
every spare minute in the day to say the 
words you are trying to fix in mind and 
to point out their meaning. It will be 
slow work at first, but will soon go 
quickly and easily and become a real 
pleasure to both you and the child. 

Don’t let the little fellow try to say the 
words after you yet, though he will prob- 
ably try to do it. Put your hand gently 
over his lips if he begins to babble after 
you and make him understand that just 
now what you want him to do is to look 
at you and not to talk. In giving the 
child his directions as to what he is to do, 
it will, of course, be necessary at the same 
time to show him what is required till he 
learns to distinguish what is said. For 
instance, when you say, for the first time, 
“Come to mamma,” you will need to draw 
him toward you; or if you tell him to sit 
down you will need to put him gently 
in his chair and repeat both words and 
action till he recognizes what you want 
him to do. Don’t give more than one 
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new command at a time, and review all 
the old ones constantly. Keep in mind 
the old proverbs, ‘““The more haste, the 
less speed,” and “Make haste slowly.” 

Betore closing these suggestions, there 
is one thing more of such importance that 
I cannot resist speaking of it, and that is 
the vital necessity of teaching your child 
obedience and self-control. The impossi- 
bility of reasoning with little deaf chil- 
dren or of making them understand why 
one thing is right and another wrong in- 
clines to make them passionate and self- 
willed, unless from their babyhood they 
learn to obey and to do it promptly and 
willingly. The way to knowledge is a 
hard road for them to travel, and not all 
the steps can be made easy or pleasant, 
do the best we may; and they become 
doubly hard if at every obstacle, every 
crossing of the child’s will or inclination, 
there must be a struggle. 

Most teachers of entering classes in 
the primary rooms of schools for deaf 
children are only too familiar with little 
people who throw themselves on the floor 
and kick and scream at the slightest prov- 
ocation, who refuse their mirror practice, 
or decline vigorously to write when they 
are out of the mood for it. The fact that 
such behavior is seldom, if ever, seen 
after the first year in a boarding school, 
and often not after the first week or two, 
shows plainly what firmness and gentle- 
ness combined can accomplish. But over- 
indulgence at home, in the case of day 
pupils, often results in constant friction 
all through school life and seriously ham- 
pers the success of the work. Of course, 
this might be said also of hearing chil- 
dren, but the effects on a deaf boy or 
girl is far more disastrous, because, since 
their avenues of learning are necessarily 
more restricted, much more depends on 
their attitude toward their work and to- 
ward life. 

If you train your little deaf child to 
observe accurately and quickly, to use his 
hands deftly and with precision, to put 
his mind on his work, and to obey you 
unquestioningly and pleasantly, you will 
have laid a foundation for his lifelong 
happiness and will have given him the 
most essential and important help toward 
the accomplishment of his work in school. 
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SILENCE AND SONG 
BY RENA ALBERTYN SMITH 


ILENCE is the raiment of dreams. 

If many a dream perishes, if many 
another clings vainly to the mirage of 
reality, still an immortal minority grows 
strong and bold enough to throw off its 
raiment and come forth as a being of 
conquering beauty to lead the world to a 
great achievement. Life itself is clad in 
silence ; man guesses no secret of its too 
remote beginnings; unveils no mystery 
of its present; nor may he reach its goal 
until its starry draperies part and he 
vanishes within the Last Dream. 

To the multitude silence and deafness 
are different terms. For this very rea- 
son we, the non-hearing, by learning to 
think of ourselves as “of the silence” in- 
stead of as “the deaf,” are better enabled 
to live apart from our deprivation, and, 
spiritually, to regard it from a universal 
point of view. It may appear quixotic 
for the deaf consciously to overlook the 
part their deprivation plays by noting the 
beauty of its staging, yet that man is 
most sane who seeks inner happiness— 
the means whereby he attains it may be 
his own. It is the privilege of the dweller 
in silence to find for himself if he is to 
be an alien or is to listen to the stars; 
whether he is in exile, or whether the 
gods are with him in unspoken oracles. 

Deafness, like many another thing, has 
deeper meaning than is generally granted 
by those unacquainted with its story. It 
is often viewed only in its external as- 
pects, or, if not, its hidden spirit is 
thought to be no less painful than its out- 
ward evidences. The experiences of life 
are accurately tested only by their effect 
on the human spirit. It is now known 
that history must be interpreted differ- 
ently, or else be rewritten so as to stand 
as more than a record of wars, oppres- 
sions, institutions, and the like ; must in- 
clude, in brief, the larger and more truth- 
ful chronicle of the growth of the in- 
most forces of civilization. What is true 
of human life as a whole is true of hu- 
man lives in particular. 


With education, poetry, itself a source 
of wisdom and the sublime truth of the 
world, is one of the highest informers of 
inner life in the continual silence. As 
the poet re-creates the world for all, his 
insight empowering him to find and in- 
terpret truth for comfort to the soul of 
man, ever longing for a world that is 
greater, more perfect than man himself 
discovers in every-day moments, so may 
the poet re-mould the world for us deaf, 
making silence beautiful and nearer to 
the heart’s desire. In applying the songs 
of quietude, which to the singers are only 
transient hours, to our long silence of 
deafness, we must remember that they 
who take life poetically, bringing the far- 
soaring freedom of poetry into their 
daily lives, expecting full reconciliation 
of the two, are among life’s disappointed. 
Dedicating silence to poetry with re- 
straint, however, we have a silence with 
a voice aS exquisite as song. 

We only borrow the torch from the 
melodists at first; but, living more and 
more with the apostles of Beauty, our 
own imaginations grow, until at last we 
can grasp a tiny ray of mysterious light 
wherewith to illumine our silent world. 
Looking through the radiance, we see 
that silence is visited by unexpected 
beauties, like Danaé’s shower of gold; 
and we know the glad surprise a wearied 
traveler feels when, plodding along a 
rough road, he unforeseenly discovers the 
yellow waves of a daffodil field, thus 
finding a cheer as golden as the flowers. 
As we listen to the call of the music- 
makers, our timid spirits are taught to 
seek their way beyond relentless con- 
fines to new, secret chambers of life, 
whence they return gladdened with 
beauty. At length our spirits emerge 
from their novitiate, able to leave their 
prison and to have their own bird-song 
at will, thereby being kindred with Shel- 
ley’s skylark, that “singing still dost soar, 
and soaring ever singest.” 

Visible loveliness gradually becomes 
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music audible to the ear of the soul. All 
master poets sing of this harmony, which 
is epitomized in the lines of Keats: 
“Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play 
on; 


Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone.’ 


And inner music becomes fit substitute 
for the song of Keats’ own nightingale. 


“What music hath such melody 
As this warm silence? 


asks Wallace Rice in his beautiful poem, 
“Summer Silence.” “Have you an ear 
for music ?”’ George Moore queries. ‘Tell 
me, if you have, if a silent hour is not 
comparable to a melody by Mozart.” 

Verse has yet another gift: the magic 
verbal melody of song endlessly renews 
its enchantment. How often there comes 
to memory the haunting, fugitive strains 
of Swinburne’s soft, sensuous cadences, 
sweet as wine and the fragrance of old 
gardens! Remembering his words, we 
may forget the silence for a little while, 
and dream we hold to our ear a pink- 
souled shell murmuring the lore of the 
sea. 

Wordsworth, for whom Nature was 
always filled with beautiful sounds, af- 
ter one of his communions with the earth 
and heavens, says: 

“One song they sang, and it was audible; 
Most audible, then, when the fleshly ear, 


O’ercome by humble prelude of that strain, 
Forgot her functions and slept undisturbed.” 


Not ours, we know, the material pre- 
lude of Nature’s pzan rising beyond the 
veil of silence—but ours, too, the spiritual 
postlude! 

The poet rarely writes as one for 
whom the music of silence is without a 
message. In songs of quiet hours, how 
well he mirrors the moods of stillness! 
Sidney Lanier, in his “Sunrise: A Hymn 
to the Marshes,” has also sung a matin- 
hymn to many-mooded silence. Full 
tenderly we may smile to hear his 


“This bow-and-string tension of beauty and 
silence a-spring,” 


for even the silence of deafness has a 
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delicate beauty—a beauty so delicate that 
we feel its quivering tension, as if the 
silence might dissolve into sound at any 
moment. It is not unfit that, birds song- 
less, we may take for our own the 
winged butterfly, frail messenger of un- 
utterable melodies. 


THE PASSION OF PATIENCE 
In our darker moods we may with 
Lanier whisper to some soft rain: 
“Teach me the terms of silence; preach me 
The passion of patience; sift me; impeach 
me; 
And there, oh there, 
As ye hang with your myriad palms upturned 
in the air, ; 
Pray me a myriad prayer.” 
When Lanier, yearning, addresses the 
marshes, 
“With your silences purfling this silence of 
man, 
While his cry to the dead for some knowledge 
is under the ban,” 


the poet touches, in effect, man’s univer- 
sal emotion in some of his meetings with 
silence, when he stands bewildered with 
the sense of eternity, feeling the weak- 
ness of self in the face of unknown ex- 
periences ; in his mind the thought of the 
after-silence and passionate questioning 
of the Great Enigma. It is then, his in- 
tellect, his very spirit, even, baffled, his 
questions unanswered save by his own 
heart, brooding over the mystery of life, 
he knows, with another poet, “’Tis a 
world of silences,” and, anticipating the 
companion mystery of death, his knowl- 
edge is as a refrain of the dying Ham- 
let’s “The rest is silence.” 


THE INFINITE SILENCE 


Ah! if the end is only silence, we, the 
deaf, may go happily adventuring until 
we listen to the singing of the Great Si- 
lence—listen, and be at rest—for silence 
would have for us a memory of earth. 
Who would not take from life’s fare- 
well, with a hope and perhaps a fear, a 
memory of life and love and struggle? 
And if Silence is only dreamless sleep, 
we, knowing how soft the unheard winds, 
could wish no tenderer requiem; could 
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ask no dearer repose than that with the 
chords of silence pulsing through our 
slumber. 

But the deeper moments of’ silence 
bring more than a wish to span the 
verge of knowledge. The children of 
song express the Answer found when 
man perceives a Spirit breathing every- 
where, and, comforted, know that no- 
where is there a silence wholly void. Si- 
lence has been the divine language since 
that ancient time when the prophet, seek- 
ing his God, could not find His presence 
in the mighty tones of storm or earth- 
quake or fire, but knew Him in a “still, 
small voice.” The stillness whispers 
more softly, breathes more deeply, be- 
cause of the orisons murmured, the pen- 
ances undergone, the holy meditations 
offered by the disciples who have re- 
treated from the conflict of the world, 
and in hidden communion have already 
touched the garments of the Unseen. 
The most austere votaries of the Cross— 
the Trappist monks—go so far as to take 
the pledge of silence itself. 

Yet not only for the fervid religious 
mystic, but for all mankind, that “still, 
small voice” has sounded down the cen- 
turies, its powerful music eternally vi- 
brating through the silence. Man hears 
it better in stillness, because in quiet he 
is alone with his own soul—the deepest 
temple of Silence, wherein the echo of 
the Voice has its abiding place. Fully to 
know a soul is to hear God. The tragedy 
is that the souls of one another are not 
understood. 3ut listen! : 
In silence, where all great thoughts and 
glorious dreams are bred, there is in 
forming a universal religion, and at last 
it will break forth in melody, as from a 
little egg in a hidden greenwood nest 
comes a fluttering bird and later a song 
of glad triumph. 


SYMBOLIZED SPEECH 


For us, dwellers in silence, man’s speech 
is near—and yet so far! Spoken lan- 
guage being symbolized on man’s lips, 
we are therefore enabled to hear speech 
with our eyes after we have had prac- 
tice in the art of lip-reading. At first the 
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labor of speech-reading is mechanical, 
but it gradually becomes largely uncon- 
scious and more and more fascinating. 
For quite as interesting as the symbols 
of language which when interpreted give 
us the speaker’s words, and often his 
voice, is the story the emotions imprint 
on and around the mouth, When a man’s 
lips are in repose, we have a glimpse of 
the record of his habitual temperament ; 
and when his lips give voice to his 
thoughts in words, we often see the dual- 
ism of moods which so enhance their in- 
terest. Lips are curiously alike : the mes- 
sages of all are so human! and about all 
lips hovers a trace, be it ever so faint, of 
the infinite idealism which is man’s ex- 
cuse for being. 

The emotions, indeed, in their greatest 
moments have voiceless utterance. Into 
the lives of all who live fully, comes love 
too dear for words, grief too deep for 
sighs, and joy too high for song. Be- 
tween loved ones silence itself is speech. 
With our friends we are no longer de- 
prived. 

But the world keeps its friendship 
from us until we can prove our fitness 
to share in its work. (We cannot blame 
the world for this though we should 
like to). The rebuffs teach us that we 
cannot expect to do as varied work as 
the less deprived. The universal experi- 
ence is ours of realizing our limitations, 
and the process, while normal, may be 
very painful. We come from the ex- 
perience knowing that there is some one 
thing, at least, that each may learn to do 
and in which, expressing his personality, 
he may find happiness and himself, and 
that the highest function of education 
consists in making an outlet 


“Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape.” 
OUT ON LIFE’S FIRING LINE 


The momentary defeats must not leave 
us cynical nor super-sensitive, but joyful. 
What a good fight it all is! If we are 
roughly handled by the world it is glori- 
ous to hit back—and strike, perchance, 
some smug dogma. With every step we 
advance, the less we think of retreating; 
the nearer we get to life’s firing line, 
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the more we feel like shouting with 
Nietzsche, “Hit hard, my friends!’ 

And poetry is found in the midst of 
the skirmish. The greatest poets remain 
not brooders apart, but men among men. 
There is poetry wherever there is the 
human; and the poetry of life ever in- 
creases, even in this avaricious world 
that commercializes both its art and its 
vice. Iron tongues may crush the voice 
of Beauty, but its white rapture soars 
higher than the smoky incense of indus- 
trialism. Do not the morally ill, grasped 
by law instead of by love, feel, if any- 
thing except their own degradation is 
forced on their attention, a warm vein 
of this same Beauty pulsing underneath 
their scars? 

If there are waste places where poetry 
does not flourish, more poets—not the 
verse-makers alone, nor yet the artists, 
but the inventors and the artisans also, 
all those with the immortal poet heart— 
are needed to go forth and appeal to 
man’s eternal passion for high attain- 
ment. True, Plato said that there should 
be no poets in his Republic. Plato, the 
philosopher and poet, lives, but his Re- 
public has yet to be realized. Does the 
sophisticated politician of today or any 
day, who scoffs at the poetry of life as 
impractical, as fanatical idealism, attempt 
to appeal alone to man’s intellect ; invoke 
Reason that neither laughs nor weeps? 
or does he, too, know the secret of mov- 
ing man? Does he, too, call on man’s 
emotions: to his transitory passion for 
self-gain, his hatreds, and his fears? 

Poetry, using the word in its larger, 
untechnical sense, may help the deaf 
more materially than science. Yet it is 
through science that more and more, as 
wisdom increases, the world will be pre- 
vented from producing defective children, 
To us, the non-hearing, science may seem 
a wondrous mockery and its radiant 
smile ironic. Science has not opened the 
gates of sound to the congenitally deaf; 
and those of us for whom the gates have 
been closed by accident may have tried 
in vain to recover our hearing by me- 
chanical means and futilely undergone 
the surgeon’s scalpel. We may see a small 
instrument, in which is caught the magic 
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of electricity, worn by a friend only par- 
tially deaf, and observe that friend re- 
ceive lost sound, while we, deprived of 
all sound, can regain none at all. We 
daily view undeprived comrades convers- 
ing over wires with others of our friends 
perhaps hundreds of miles away, while 
we must call these friends through an- 
other, and know their messages only as 
interpreted on the lips of the first lis- 
tener. We see our friends hearing at 
will the world’s musicians, since melody, 
through the cunning of science, can now 
be carried to the fireside. All this causes 
us deep joy; and science, too, is our 
friend, for it has enabled the majority of 
men to hear around the world. 


THE SAGES OF ALL TIME 


And we feel that the scientist, with his 
investigation of the physical, mental, 
spiritual universe, and the poet, with his 
insight therein—we feel that these, the 
sages of all existence, are not antago- 
nists. Poetry and science, both having 
their rise in man, cannot be placed ir- 
reconcilably apart unless a man’s soul 
can be divided into moieties. At best 
they are twin messengers of Beauty and 
of Truth. They companion each other 
the more man finds he cannot turn the 
half of his soul alone toward the light, 
and progress with the harmony which is 
the deep law of life. 

Yesterday men, with their intellects, 
silently explored and carried a cord of 
light between the eternities, in the depths 
of the waters, in the glow of the stars; 
today men realize that their work is in- 
complete until a greater bond of light, as 
fragile as hearts, as strong as souls, is 
woven around men themselves, till all the 
worlds are one, till all mankind is one. 
This, too, causes us of the silence to re- 
joice and lightens our deprivation; we 
are not isolated when men, like stars, find 
light together. For we do not belong to 
ourselves alone, but to kin, to country, to 
mankind, to God: we belong to those 
whom we love. Slowly, but surely, we 
learn that the relational is greater than 
the personal. Imagining the whole by 
its scattered bits, we see that the world 
contains manifold deprivations, the worst 
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of which are not physical disabilities, but 
ignorance and hate. We learn to listen 
to the silence, not only to the little quiet 
that is the result of our deafness, but to 
the silences quivering around the world’s 
great song. When the morning stars 
sing together, who is better qualified to 
listen than we, undisturbed by the noises 
of the world? 

The silence of the deaf may not be 
lifted, but other and greater stillnesses 
are being unveiled. How valiantly wo- 
men have broken their long, long silence, 
and are extricating themselves from the 
tangles of custom and tradition which 
have silenced their deeper selves through 
the ages! More and more insistently the 
workers underneath earth’s wealth cry 
for their spiritual as well as their ma- 
terial value to be taken into account, and 
such pleadings are echoed by all who 
have heard Love’s commanding voice. 
The mask of silence lifts! People are 
no longer so afraid to live that they dare 
not mention anything threatening to dis- 
turb their comfortable complacency ; and, 
their hitherto unheard sisters discovered 
anew, Rossetti’s entreaty for “Jenny,” for 
Magdalen, nears hearing at last. . . . The 
myriad-throated cry of each group blends 
into one world-vast chorus, for each 
awakening is but one phase of the arous- 
ing of the whole earth. The dumb have 
spoken ; the deaf hear. 

So the rhythm of life sweeps into the 
silence, even as the dreams of silence 
emanate into life. From nowhere, yet 
from everywhere, comes life’s mystic 
song, as a wind sweeps over a lyre, and 
wakens the soul to strange and vanishing 
harmonies—soft, fitful, exquisite. The 
song pouring itself through the ether be- 
comes a melody in which innumerable 
beauties are melted—a rush of music all 
the sweeter for its nameless tune. The 
most wonderful things are those which 
cannot be labeled. Philosophers have de- 
fined life, artists and critics have defined 
art; but man continues to be haunted by 
wistful moments when he yearns for new 
definitions of old verities. Man’s vague 
discontent with definitions cannot be be- 
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cause truth and beauty are less than defi- 
nitions imply. Is it not rather because 
they are so much, much more than will 
ever be reducible to formula? And if 
neither truth nor beauty itself is final, the 
dogmatist is as a puppet daring to dictate 
to the gods, while the gods fare on, se- 
rene and inscrutable to the last! 


THE SERVICE OF LOVE 


To the saints of old the world was 
evil, suffering a divine chastisement, res- 
ignation—as Thomas a Kempis reiter- 
ated—the great wisdom. The modern, 
uncanonized follower of Christ would rid 
the world of needless suffering, would 
bring heaven nearer earth, would have 
God and the world belong to each other. 
And who can say that in this labor he 
does not find much of the joy of that 
happiest of saints, Francis of Assisi? 
The old worked for the creedistic broth- 
erhood of their religious order; the new 
works for the brotherhood of all nations 
and all individuals; but to both old and 
new, Love was and is the pilot star. 
Love: this is the joyous refrain of the 
world’s secret song; the word whose 
breath charms the silence to melody ; the 
word greater than any battle-cry. It 
may be called Beauty, Brotherhood, 


. Solidarity, Fellowship, Justice, Freedom ; 


it may be called by many different names, 
because Love is the source of all great 
names. This wonderful harmony of 
Love may fall so faint as to be inaudible 
to those who hearken only to the confus- 
ing cries of sound, and stand hesitant be- 
tween old landmarks and new lights. 
But if man pauses, it is not because “the 
old order passeth,” but because the 
new—so new that its realized vision is 
for the generations of the future; so old 
that it was prophesied by the First 
Dreamer—is too vast to be now more 
than dimly comprehended. Man pauses 
not in despair, not in fear, but in word- 
less wonder. 

Silence is indeed the raimentof dreams ; 
we touch the hem of its robe, but its 
flaming spirit remains intangible till 
phrased by the Music of the End. 
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At the command of Sarah, his wife, Abraham sent away Hagar, his Egyptian bond- 
woman, and his child Ishmael, whose “hand will be against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him. And God was with the lad, and he grew, and dwelt in the wilderness of Paran. 
And his mother took him a wife out of the land of Egypt.” 
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Nuremberg’s shoemaker, Hans Sachs (1494-1576), poet, playwright, essayist, whose 
beneficial influence on German literature wins repeated praise, is explaining poem or drama 
to Albrecht Durer. Though a painter at the courts of Maximilian and of Charles V, Durer 
ranks higher as a designer of wood-cuts, as an engraver, and as the inventor of etching. 
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THE PRIVILEGE OF BEING DEAF 


BY JERRY ALBERT PIERCE 


HERE are men and women so nar- 

row and selfish that they know not 
what friendship is. There are people so 
satisfied with themselves that they are 
unable to enjoy the anticipation of pleas- 
ures they would like to experience for 
the reason that they have nothing to look 
forward to. There are, among the nor- 
mal class, people who hear and yet do 
not hear. The songs of birds, the voices 
of friends, the murmuring of brooks, 
and the music created by the masters of 
harmony are incomprehensible to them. 
There are many of them who cannot see 
even the mountains and forests and sun- 
sets and flowers and the roll of the sea. 
They cannot read books or enjoy poetry 
or hear the call of imagination such 
reading should conspire. They do not 
care to see or hear or read. Yet they 
call us, the deaf, unfortunate, and pity 
our barren lives! They think we cannot 
hear! And they find it impossible to 
understand, to comprehend, the fact, so 
evident to us, that we live more fully, 
more successfully, more thoughtfully, 
than they who have their senses and do 
not use them. Which of us, then, is the 
unfortunate ? 

In a variable degree every one sets his 
heart on the things he cannot have. It 
is good for us to be this way, for it keeps 
us from becoming stagnant and gross. 
It prevents our lives from retrogressing, 
and separates us from the lower ani- 
mals. Neither brutes nor men can ac- 
curately foretell what will happen to 
them the next minute or the next hour 
or the next year, but human beings are 
able to hope and work for the things 
they desire to have happen. If our lives 
are too full; if our bodies are so perfect 
that we feel no pain or discomfort; if 
our every wish is granted before we even 
feel a desire for it, we can neither ex- 
pand nor be happy. We are animals, 
then. It is to the man who distinctly 
feels the loss of some power or privilege, 
and who sees the necessity of creating 


other powers or privileges to take their 
places, that life means the most. He has 
to work, to endure hardships and misun- 
derstandings, and to make the best of his 
life while so engaged. He has to endure 
the sight of other men enjoying, as a 
natural course of events, the rewards 
that he himself is so patiently approach- 
ing. And when he does come near, and 
finally arrives at his goal, he appreciates 
all the more the boon that God has given 
him of not having these things at first 
and of conferring upon him the strength 
and patience to accomplish that which 
once seemed impossible. 

Why we are deaf none of us know. 
Why we have been selected to go through 
life without sound, Providence has not 
vouchsafed the secret. It is enough for 
us to understand that He had some good 
and sufficient reason, and that we shall 
not pass through the years with the feel- 
ing that we are forgotten. All of us 
were created links in the unending chain 
that binds us to the past and leads us for- 
ward into the future. We have our 
work to do; we must not allow any false 
impressions of justice or injustice to pre- 
vent our fulfilling our appointed destiny. 
We must keep on with the other links in 
the chain, and help the world, not only 
by doing our share of the actual work, 
but by making it happier and more tol- 
erant toward us—the deaf—and them— 
the hearing. 

It should not be hard for us to do this. 
We are not deaf at all. We speak; we 
hear the voices of people through our 
eyes ; we hear music through the stanzas 
of poems, and we can hear the sound of 
birds and waterfalls if we read with ap- 
preciation the words of Shelley and 
Wordsworth and Keats. Of course we 
cannot comprehend the meaning of mod- 
ern music in its entirety, but to those of 
us who dance does not there come to us 
the lilt and swing of a perfect waltz, 
even though we do not actually hear it? 
Those of us who have not always been 
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deaf and who have heard music remem- 
ber with distinctness what music is, and 
those who have never heard, and who 
have the poetic temperament, can find 
music in the true musicians—the poets. 
We can grasp more fully the thoughts 
and dreams of those who created the 
music hidden in words than can those 
who have so much to divert them. Pleas- 
ure at its most is nothing but the gratifi- 
cation of those impulses which appeal to 
us the strongest. If we are able to de- 
light ourselves by bringing to mind the 
songs we once have heard, or can create 
other songs from the thoughtful reading 
of verse, what need have we of the works 
of musicians of the present times? 

What desire have we to hear the song 
of birds, when we can see them on the 
wing and understand the meaning of 


Shelley ? 


“Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from Heaven or near it 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 


Is there not a song here? Can you not 
hear the clear notes, the rise and fall of 
sound, the exquisite rendition of a sky- 
lark’s joyous appreciation of its own 
life? Would you hear Melba or Schu- 
man-Heink? Read Robert  Service’s 
“Music in the Bush.” Listen to the flow 
of melody that finds expression in the 
perfect rhythm and interpretation of this 
young Canadian poet: 


“And now she sings. (O! singer in the gloom, 
Voicing a sorrow we can ne’er express, 
Here in the Farness where we few have room 
Unshamed to show our love and tender- 
ness, 
Our hearts will echo till they beat no more, 
That song of sadness and of motherland; 
And, stretched in deathless love to England’s 
shore 
Some day she’ll hearken and she’ll under- 
stand. )” 


You must be deaf indeed if you fail to 
find soul-filling, heart-satisfying music 
here! 

If you would waltz, learn this from his 
“New Year’s Eve,” and you will have in 
your possession the finest dance music in 
the world: 
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“Don’t you remember that long, last waltz, 
with its sobbing, sad refrain? 
Don’t you remember that last good-bye, 
and the dear eyes dim with tears? 
Don’t you remember that golden dream, with 
never a hint of pain, 
Of lives that would blend like an angel 
song in the bliss of the coming years?” 


The poets are the deaf man’s mu- 
sicians. Read them, not mechanically, 
but slow or fast, as their rhythm indi- 
cates; let not the words alone sink into 
you, but grasp the tune that is in every 
true poem. There is something of the 
poet in all of us. We do not need to 
have heard actual music to enjoy it. 
With the help of Tennyson, Service, 
Noyes, Wordsworth, Keats, and the hur- 
dreds of other song-makers, we can 
create, each for ourselves, music that 
should more than console us for what we 
do not have. Noyes can imitate the 
sound of a trotting horse, the jingle of 
tambourines, and the ringing of bells. 
Kipling can take us “somewhere east of 
Suez,” and keep us enraptured with the 
hum of Oriental bazaars, the tramp of 
marching men, the rumble of drums, and 
the interesting grunt of camels. It isn’t 
so hard to be deaf, after all, is it? You 
will say “No” when you have tried what 
I have suggested. Learn to love poetry; 
read it not for the purpose of saying you 
have read it, but to extract from it what 
the poet himself put in. Visualize it. 
You will before long be able to appre- 
ciate the best there is, and be able to dis- 
tinguish the bad poetical music from the 
good. You will have ready in your mind 
a tune to fit all moods, to awaken the 
mind from depression, and to show you 
once again that the world we inhabit is a 
pretty satisfactory place after all. 

It is satisfactory. It isn’t at all as we 
would like it now and then, but—stop 
and think. Would we enjoy the odor of 
roses or carnations if we breathed them 
all the time? Would we appreciate the 
possession of a pair of ears if we had 
never lost our hearing? -It all arranges 
itself into a condition of relative values. 
What we have not, they have; what we 
have, they cannot know. 

We are not bothered by the myriad 











sounds that make our hearing brothers’ 
heads ache and put their brains on the 
path that leads from sequent thought. 
We can make all the noise we care to 
make, but we do not have to listen to that 
of other peoples’ manufacture. Do you 
know that this absence of sound makes 
us the best thinkers of any class of peo- 
ple? Do you realize that if we all had 
the education, the technical training, and 
the ability to express the ideas that come 
to us that we would be the greatest scien-- 
tists and poets and musicians in the 
world? Why, we are a superior race! 
We have something that every hearing 
man and woman has wished for a thou- 
sand times—the power of not being able 
to hear the things that do not help them 
or give pleasure to them. It is a splendid 
possession, if we only realized it. 


A DEAF DREAMER OF MUSIC 


Beethoven created some of his greatest 
music without hearing it with his ears. 
His heart, his soul, the perfect calm of 
his life gave him a clearer appreciation of 
melody than otherwise would have been 
his. He did not need to hear music; he 
dreamed it, just as you and I have all 
dreamed our own. He had the power, 
though, of knowing how to transmit this 
soul music to a form comprehensible to 
others, and this none of us have. It is 
in us, surely, and some time—possibly 
even now—there may be one of us who 
can give to our less gifted hearing friends 
an idea of the depths of the deaf man’s 
appreciation of soundless sound. There 
may even be among us poets whose 
verses will be able to teach others the 
beauty of nature as seen by eyes unham- 
pered by sound. There are fortunately 
so few of us, and there has been unfor- 
tunately so short a time between our 
present development and our past illiter- 
acy, that we have not yet been able to do 
the big things that make civilization what 
itis. We must not forget that two hun- 
dred years ago we were not supposed to 
have souls, and that just a century ago 
we were classed with the insane and the 
idiotic. It is a wonderful advance we 
have made, and we have hardly begu. 
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yet. It is our debt, therefore, that we 
make the best of our advantages, and add 
something to the goodness and beauty 
and wisdom of the world of which we 
are a part. It has been given to us to 
view life from an unusual standpoint, 
and. we have failed in our duties as 
human beings if we do not, individually 
and collectively, give light to the thoughts 
and ideas that we alone can produce— 
that we alone have the power to create. 

We are not defectives. We may be 
different in a particular sense, but this 
difference does not confine itself to an 
absence of something. It includes a gift 
denied the hearing, just as we, the deaf, 
are denied the use of our ears. We have 
lost something, but by that law which 
allows no emptiness, we have found 
something of equal value. 

Can you go through a whole day with- 
out actually feeling your deafness? Can 
you suddenly say to yourself, “I am 
deaf; I am not like other people,” and 
then be compelled to ponder carefully 
what deafness really is? Do you have 
to stop, and slowly demonstrate to your- 
self that you really are deaf? Can you 
accustom yourself to the possession of 
something not intended in the natural 
course of events, just as the equally ab- 
normal man who wears glasses or a cork 
leg forgets that he has them? it you 
can, you are not deaf ; you are not an ob- 
ject for sociological investigation; you 
are a perfectly efficient man or woman. 
It all rests upon your own individual 
temperament. If you constantly carry 
in your mind the disturbing thought of 
your own imagined inferiority, you will 
continue to magnify it. Finally the mole 
you have nourished will develop into a 
cancer that will eat not the flesh of you, 
but the very superior brain you have been 
endowed with. 


WHO CONFORMS EXACTLY TO TYPE? 


The word “abnormal” is merely rela- 
tive. If we are too tall, we are abnor- 
mal. If we are too short, we are abnor- 
mal. The bald-headed man, the one with 
a missing finger, the woman who pow- 
ders and paints to improve a faulty com- 
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plexion, the man with a genius for some 
particular thing, and the one with a 
soured, crabbed disposition are not of 
the usual run of mankind. They are 
just as much defectives as we are. Not 
one of the vast population of the earth 
conforms exactly to a type. Napoleon, 
Morgan, Roosevelt, and Shakespeare are, 
in a certain degree, abnormalities. Our 
own differentiation is merely one of the 
many things that add spice to life by giv- 
ing the world diverse types of men and 
women, and thus prevent the formation 
of a race that would be mediocre through 
its superiority or great through its ab- 
sence of something greater. 

At the present time we deaf people 
are considered remarkable for what we 
have done. In some respects it is the 
greatness of comparison. When we do 
something unusual; when we, in the face 
of discouragement and lack of prece- 
dent, go through college, succeed in busi- 
ness, or invent something useful, we do 
not realize very fully that we have ac- 
complished anything remarkable. This 
is because we are setting the deeds of the 
normal class as our standard. These 
normal people, though, are setting the 
works of other deaf people as our limit, 
and they look upon us as wonders, and 
give us the full measure of reward that 
we deserve. If one of their own number 
does some feat a little better than it has 
ever been done before, it is considered to 
be a matter of course. But if one of us 
comes into the limelight for a deed of 
more or less distinction, we are looked 
up to and respected and appreciated. 
Didn't you ever realize this? Very little 
thought is given to your defect then, 
except as a means of further glorifying 


ADVANTAGES OF ORAL DAY SCHOOLS 
BY MERCER ARNOLD 


N OCTOBER, 1911, we opened a pri- 
vate school for little deaf children in 
a room in my father’s residence in Jop- 
lin, Missouri. We were led to do this 
because our little daughter lost her hear- 
ing in early infancy or may have been 
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you. You are a man among men, and 
can stand on your own feet as such. 
And, in addition to all this, you receive 
more attention than you would if your 
ears were in perfect working order, 
However, there is danger here. You 
can become famous by doing a little 
thing. You can become an _ educated 
horse if you will, and become swelled 
with gratification when the hearing ap- 
plaud you for being able to spell your 
name from a set of lettered blocks. If 
you do this and are contented, you are 
abnormal and not one of us. You are 
not worthy of being accounted a member 
of our very superior race. If, however, 
you are not contented, and desire to 
show your audience that you can not only 
spell your name, but can write a poem or 
a song, or invent a new machine, or dis- 
cover a new land, you have succeeded. 
You deserve a place among the other 
“freaks” whose abnormalities consist of 
unusual determination, skill, and wis- 
dom. You are not deaf then; your 
deafness will not be remembered after 
you are dead any more than is the mole 
on Cicero’s nose or the ugliness of Lin- 
coln, or the hydrocephalic head of Rame- 
ses the Great. 

It’s hard, of course, for us to do this. 
Not all of us will ever be able to be 
famous, or even fairly well known. In 
spite of the great privilege of our being 
deaf, some of us will always be members 
of an ordinary type of people. We can 
all do our best, however, and the reward 
is worth the struggle. The result will be 
a better understanding of the fact that 
things defective are sometimes perfect if 
the eyes of the observer are true. 


born deaf, though there is no record of 
deafness in our families. 

Three pupils were enrolled on the 
opening day: Ruth, twelve years of age, 
who had received over a year’s training 
in the oral method several years before; 
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Irma, six years old, who had had no 
training whatever, and our daughter, 
four years old, who was given a little 
training in a far-away little home school, 
no longer in existence, a year previously, 
but which unfortunate circumstances 
rendered valueless. 

We secured the services of an experi- 
enced oral teacher, Miss Katherine Ful- 
ton, as instructor, and under her guid- 
ance the school was maintained until 
June 15, 1912, when it closed for the 
summer vacation. Though the term 
lasted only eight months, all the pupils 
made such good progress that the local 
school board, while declining to make 
our school a part of the public system, 
granted it the free use of a room and 
furniture in one of the ward buildings. 

The second year of our school proved 
more successful than the first, and meth- 
ods and results were exceedingly gratify- 
ing to the parents of all the pupils, while 
the opportunity of associating with hear- 
ing children during the recesses appeared 
to have a favorably stimulating effect 
upon our deaf pupils. During the year 
we added a fourth pupil, Bert, a boy of 
seven years, who had had some training 
in speech during two or three summer 
vacations. 

When our second school year closed in 
June, 1913, our little girl, after eighteen 
months of training under a competent 
oral teacher, was able to quite readily 
read the lips of those persons with whom 
she came in daily contact, and could ex- 
press any of the simple ideas which arose 
in her childish mind. At the table she 
asked for whatever she wanted, assisted 
in passing dishes, and it was seldom nec- 
essary to repeat a request in order to 
have her comply. She learned and re- 
cited several little nursery rhymes and 
understood a number of simple nursery 
tales told to her by her teacher or her 
mother—being with them oftener than 
with others, she readily read their lips. 
She could count rapidly up to thirty, 
read almost any simple sentence within 
the limits of her vocabulary, whether in 
print or in script, and wrote and com- 
posed as well as the average hearing 
child of seven or eight. At the close of 


that school year our daughter was five 
years and ten months of age, having been 
born July 19, 1907. 

When the third—the present—school 
year was about to open, we found that 
we had lost Miss Fulton’s services be- 
cause the Milwaukee Day School for the 
Deaf made a more tempting offer; but 
we have succeeded in securing her serv- 
ices for the coming school year. When 
Miss Fulton left, we were fortunate in 
securing the services of Miss Delia C. 
Paige, of Union City, Michigan. 

Our school opened last September 
with the four pupils we had the previous 
year and a little girl four years of age 
from Atchison, Kansas. This child had 
had no training whatever prior to com- 
ing to Joplin, yet has made splendid 
progress under Miss Paige’s tutelage. 
The other four children have advanced 
considerably. 

Before placing our little daughter 
under Miss Fulton’s tuition, we were 
very skeptical of the efficacy of the 
oral method, having been led by the re- 
peated assertions of adult deaf persons 
to believe that only in exceptional cases 
would deaf children derive any material 
benefits from instruction by the oral 
method. Careful observation of the 
progress made in our little school during 
a period covering 24 school months con- 
vinces us that the alleged failures so per- 
sistently portrayed by adult deaf persons 
who never have enjoyed the privilege of 
being trained by a competent oral teacher 
were probably due to one or all of three 
causes : 

First. Neglecting to start early enough 
in the impressionable years of childhood. 

Second. Failing to keep continuously 
practicing speech and speech-reading. 

Third. Inefficiently trained teachers, 
who, through a realization of their own 
inabilities, lacked the enthusiasm ever 
the accompaniment of a thorough under- 
standing of all the factors that make for 
successful progress under the most dis- 
heartening circumstances. 

The teaching of speech to deaf chil- 
dren is a subject which so very few peo- 
ple have any knowledge of or any inter- 
est in—until deafness enters the family— 
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that there has been no public movement 
of a national character to insure equal 
educational opportunities for the deaf 
and hearing children. In this State no 
steps have been taken to open day schools 
for deaf children in towns where several 
deaf children are known to reside. This 
is a matter of serious regret, and par- 
takes of the nature of indifference on 
the part of the members of the respec- 
tive communities; for a number of par- 
ents residing in neighboring towns, who 
earnestly desired that their deaf children 
might be taught speech and speech-read- 
ing by the oral method, were not in a 
financial condition that would enable 
them to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered by our semi-private school. 

The only expense incident to the main- 
tenance of our school, outside of a few 
supplies purchased at the beginning of 
the term, is the salary of the teacher. We 
are paying Miss Paige $125 a month, out 
of which she pays her living expenses. 
This makes a monthly outlay of a little 
over $25 per pupil. At first thought, it 
may occur to some that if we could se- 
cure a dozen or more pupils the cost per 
pupil could be materially lessened. But 
the fallacy in that conclusion lies in the 
fact that a teacher apparently cannot 
effectively handle more than six deaf pu- 
pils when instructing by the oral method, 
and sometimes better results justifying 
the increased outlay are secured with 
four rather than with six pupils. 

As a result of close observation ex- 
tending over a period of nearly three 
years, I, a layman and somewhat skep- 
tical in the beginning, am now a thorough 
believer in the educational serviceability 
and economic efficiency of the oral 
method of training little deaf children, 
provided that instruction is begun early 
enough and the elementary foundation is 
firmly and understandingly laid. And I 
believe that too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the importance of daily 
training on the elementary sounds. 

The desire of parents, and even of 
some teachers, to have the pupils cover 
more ground, to forge ahead, appears to 
me to be one of the greatest dangers in 
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This is emphasized fre- 
quently in comments I have heard in re- 
gard to the number of words a certain 


this work. 


child had in its vocabulary. It seems to 
me that the test should not be one of 
mere numbers, but of complete thorough- 
ness. 

If the early impressionable years of 
the deaf child’s life are devoted princi- 
pally to gaining a thorough knowledge of 
speech and speech-reading, letting the ab- 
sorption of general knowledge be inci- 
dental thereto, more satisfactory progress 
will be made than by constantly striving 
to cover more and more ground in gen- 
eral education. If the child becomes 
thoroughly grounded in speech and 
speech-reading, so that speech becomes a 
natural and easy means of communica- 
tion, I believe that the general education 
will come quickly and easily. And this, 
I believe, can best be brought about with 
little children by maintaining a constant 
and continued drill and training in the 
elements and the use of such words as 
children require in expressing their needs, 
their desires, their thoughts from day to 
day, until the use of these words and a 
good understanding of what each word 
means becomes second nature. 

May I add that, from my layman’s 
point of view, it is an error of judgment 
on the part of the teacher to allow too 
much mouthing by the pupil. Ofttimes 
this is accompanied by a pitching of the 
sounds into the roof of the mouth, pro- 
ducing what public speakers call head 
tones. Possibly these two faults are the 
outgrowth of striving to have the pupil 
incorporate too much physical exertion 
with his speech. I cannot commend the 
teachers we have had too highly for the 
quiet, easy, natural way in which they 
imparted new words and phrases to their 
pupils and the natural way in which the 
pupils replied. There was none of this 
energetic enunciation, accompanied by 
exaggerated mouth movements and head 
tones. 

I am now an enthusiastic advocate of 
oral day schools for deaf children, and 
ready to give such information as I may 
possess to any one seeking to determine 
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the advisability of establishing a day 
school, whether in our State or out of it. 
That oral day schools possess many ad- 
vantages over institutions is obvious to 
all who consider that during her school- 
ing we have had our little daughter at 
home with us and she has had all the joys 
and benefits of home life. On the aver- 
age she has had only about six hours’ 
school work a day, and has been free to 
play with hearing companions at other 
times. At no time has she been in any 
way constrained or confined, as she prob- 
ably would have been had we sent her to 
an institution, and in addition has had the 
priceless privilege of playing with hear- 
ing children—something rarely possible 
in institutional life. Thus it passes my 
comprehension why parents with little 
deaf children ever consent to place their 
children in a State institution when an 
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oral day school or a home school could 
be established in their home town. 

Furthermore, it is difficult to gain en- 
trance for very young pupils in an insti- 
tution, and few parents can bring them- 
selves to the point of being separated for 
months from their children at the tender 
age the child in fairness should begin. 

In conclusion, permit me to pay tribute 
to the many valuable suggestions we have 
had from THE Voita Review, both be- 
fore we began our school and since. The 
most valuable suggestions came from the 
letters in THE Voura Review from those 
who had faced a similar problem to ours. 
I submit our suggestions in the hope they 
may aid others. My observations are 
made with a full appreciation of the lim- 
ited field of my experience and observa- 
tion. 


HELEN KELLER’S FLAG 


BY FRED DE LAND 


T SIMPLY symbolizes fair play. It 

has naught to do with the theory of 
the equal distribution of wealth and prop- 
erty. Its warmth of color, perceived not 
by sight, but by sense of touch, appeals 
to a heart overflowing with intelligent 
helpful sympathy for suffering humanity ; 
to a heart that abhors the slightest sug- 
gestion of the shedding of blood. It 
stands for fair play in every relationship 
in life; for an equitable distribution of 
happiness, of comfort, of companionship ; 
for a just distribution of labor, a fair 
wage, the right to work without oppres- 
sion from one or many, and safe and 
sanitary conditions of employment. 

Just as there are creeds and creeds, so 
there are flags and flags. What counts 
is not the color, but the motives, the prin- 
ciples, the aspirations upholding the flag. 
Let us hope that Helen’s flag, symbolizing 
fair play, may herald the desired awaken- 
ing of the communal conscience to the 
economic folly of sanctioning through 
ignorance or indifference the continuation 
of social and industrial conditions that in- 


variably lead to misery, madness, murder, 

When Helen is in her library at Wren- 
tham, can you blame her for caressing 
the soft folds of her flag and wondering 
why there is so little fair play in a world 
wondrous to her and which she longs to 
aid in making bright and joyous for 
every one? 

After the achievement of the seemingly 
impossible in her own life, do you won- 
der that she asks why there must be a 
continuation of cruel, crippling methods 
and machines in many industrial lines, 
of occupations that doom to premature 
old age or to shortened life, and of pro- 
cesses that stunt brain and brawn, leav- 
ing only a marred and misshapen carica- 
ture of a human being made in His own 
image? Why must so many willing work- 
ers do without the comforts, even the 
necessaries, that make life worth the liv- 
ing, while thousands of accidentally rich 
squander wealth in promoting methods 
and means that menace all human happi- 
ness? 

When you recall how marvelous is the 
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Helen Keller at seven years of age and after being under Miss Sullivan’s (now Mrs. 
This is a reproduction of “the first photograph ever 
It was taken between the Ist and 15th of August, 1887, by Ira F. Collins, 
Huntsville, Alabama,” according to a notation by the late John Hitz. 


Macy) instruction during five months. 
taken of Helen. 


seeming miracle that was wrought in 
bringing Helen out of darkness into light, 
can you blame her for longing to bring 
about the miracle of transforming misery 
and wretchedness into joyous happiness 
for all; to bring about the prevalence of 
fair play throughout the land? 

Helen seeks to learn why, in a country 
where material wealth is constantly in- 
creasing, where new opportunities could 
be opened on every hand, there should be 











an ever-increasing proportion of poverty- 
stricken people? If dependents, defect- 
ives, degenerates, and so-called criminals 
are increasing in numbers proportionately 
greater than increase in population, is it 
due to the lack of fair play? 

She learns that architecturally artistic 
asylums and reformatories, poor-houses 
and prisons, hospitals and homes, are be- 
ing erected in great numbers; that the 
beauty of the gardens and grounds sur- 
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tee Helen Keller when she wrote: “A new spirit is growing in us. No longer are we content 
€ to relieve pain, to sweeten sorrow, to give the crust of charity. We dare to give friendship, 
the service, the equal loaf of bread, the love that knows no difference of station.” 
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Reproduction of an old photograph bearing this note in the handwriting of John Hitz: 
“Cottage at Ivy Green, Tuscumbia, Alabama, in which Helen Adams Keller was born June 
27, 1880; and where her teacher Miss Sullivan (now Mrs. Macy) in the year 1887, first 


undertook to teach her.” 
climbing roses, and honeysuckles. 


favorite haunt of humming-birds and bees.” 


rounding these buildings is all that the 
cultured could desire. Helen appreciates 
the spirit that led to the erection of these 
costly buildings, but asks why seemingly 
intelligent human beings should sanction 
the continuance of methods and means 
that simply necessitate the construction of 








Helen has written that “it was completely covered with vines, 
From the garden it looked like an arbour. 
porch was hidden from view by a screen of yellow roses and southern smilax. 


The little 
It was the 


more places of refuge, with ever-increas- 
ing burdensome taxation for maintenance. 

That is what Helen Keller’s flag sym- 
bolizes. Its legend of fair play, though 
invisible to sight, is interwoven in every 
thread of her flag and every fiber of her 
heart. 
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chosen positions behind intrenchments or more formid- 


ounded more than 7,000 and captured 3,700, including thirteen generals, 
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(and) killed or w 


General Scott defeated more than 20,000 Mexicans, “posted alwa 
of whom three had been presidents of this republic,” 


able defences of nature and art 
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NOTES ON PEDAGOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY IN REGARD TO 
THE DEAF 


BY GIULIO FERRERI 





Tuirp LECTURE: 


REPRESENTATIONS AND FUNDAMENTAL EMOTIONS.—INSTINCT 


AND WILL 


N THE previous lecture we have 

made a rapid review of the principal 
stimuli of impressions which the deaf 
child, equally with the hearing child, re- 
ceives by means of his organs of sense, 
with the exception of that of hearing. 

Now, we must consider the other 
means which cooperate in the formation 
of consciousness in respect to the knowl- 
edge of the external world and the dis- 
crimination of this by the ego itself. 

The contribution of the sensorial im- 
pressions would be of little value with- 
out the elaboration of the same on the 
part of the spirit, and this by means of 
the practical consequences in life, which 
may be called conscious reactions or ex- 
pressions of the consciousness in acts of 
the will. 

Such an elaboration: is effected by 
means of representations or the ideal 
images of things. It is easy to under- 
stand how such an elaboration is very 
limited in the consciousness of a child. 
But this occurs in the normal as in the 
deaf child from a complex of factors, 
which little by little increase with the age 
of the normal child—that is, of a child 
endowed with all his senses—while in- 
stead they find a limitation, and even an 
arrest, in the spirit of the deaf child at 
the time when the stimulus and impres- 
sions are associated and elaborated under 
the influence of the spoken word. In- 
deed, in respect to the hearing child this 
elaboration takes place by means of sim- 
ple, acoustic stimulus before there is a 
real and true comprehension of the 
spoken word. 

In speaking of the ideation of the deaf 
child not yet of a school age, we have 
shown that this ideation—always limited 
to the sensorial impressions, which even 


the deaf child enjoys from the first days 
of its life—elevates itself to the stage 
which we call receptual—i. ¢., to the rec- 
ognition of the common data of things, 
and therefore to their being grouped to- 
gether in generic ideas. Remembering 
this, one can easily understand that also 
a deaf child of tender age can distinguish 
one object from another, one person from 
another, one place from another, and so 
on. All this is the effect of the repre- 
sentations which take place in the mind 
of the child every time his attention 
fixes itself, even for an instant, on the 
sensorial impressions received. Which 
means, in other words, that his conscious- 
ness preserves the ideal image of the 
things which were the stimulus of the 
corresponding impression. Let us, how- 
ever, not forget that where a class of 
sensations is lacking, also a class of cor- 
responding representations will be lack- 
ing. This caused Leonardo da Vinci to 
say that, “Where the active sense of the 
soul is lacking, the soul lacks in this life 
the entire activity of that sense.” We 
shall see afterward in practice what we 
have assumed in speaking of the infor- 
mative efficacy of language, and that in 
all the representations of the deaf child 
there is a greater lack of color and a 
more sensitive weakness than occurs in 
the normal child. 

Let us now pass on to consider another 
elementary phenomenon of the psychic 
life—that is, another class of psychic for- 
mations which are generally considered 
subordinate to the impressions and rep- 
resentations, although they are some- 
thing quite different—I mean the funda- 
mental emotions of pleasure and pain. 
These fundamental emotions are found 
on the threshold of life without being 
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able to determine which of ‘thé two pre- 
cedes the other. It is certain, however, 
that each of the two is found, with vari- 
ous alternations, united with the sensa- 
tions and representations from the very 
first instants of life. 

It would be of the greatest importance 
for us to know which greater sum of 
emotions of pain and of pleasure is con- 
nected with the two categories of impres- 
sions which contribute to the formation 
of consciousness—the visual and the 
acoustic. 

From the manifold studies which have 
enriched our infantile psychology during 
late years, one would be induced to be- 
lieve that the greatest sum of agreeable 
emotions is connected with the visual im- 
pressions. But this is exactly the case in 
which we are obliged to consider the 
theoretical artifice of isolating the vari- 
ous impressions exactly, because a great 
quantity of pleasant visual sensations are 
accompanied by hearing ones for the 
hearing child. 

When a child is oppressed by unpleas- 
ant internal or external sensations, his 
nurse will try to divert his attention by 
means of moving objects, by means of 
light, of color; but she always does so in 
a noisy manner with her voice, calling or 
singing or making sounds in various 
ways; also by spoken words. And one 
should reflect in this regard that the great 
contribution which speech brings for the 
knowledge of the external world begins 
here with its first influence, derived more 
from the tone of the voice than from the 
articulation. On this element is based 
all the sentimental psychic life of the 
child, nor does its action cease in mature 
age. It is well known that general psy- 
chology takes much account of this ele- 
ment; but it is well to remember that 
even when the child cannot understand 
the words the variety of voice will make 
a great impression upon him, and that 
singing calms the tumult of impressions 
with various effect (exciting, quieting, 
diverting the attention from unpleasant 
or painful impressions, sleep, etc.). Al- 
though psychologists do not agree in 
tracing the scale of the first products of 
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the mental development of the child, yet 
it is generally admitted that while the 
comprehension of speech—that is, of its 
practical value—cannot be found before 
the eighth month, the recognition of the 
tone of the voice begins to show itself 
when the child is ten weeks old. The 
distinguishing of persons, however, is 
not found until the fourth month. If we 
consider this first brief scale of the prod- 
ucts of mental development, we shall see 
at once what a gap must remain in the 
field of elaboration of the representations 
of the external world in the mind of the 
deaf child. 

In the difficulty and perhaps the im- 
possibility of determining the quantity 
and quality of the contribution of single 
and isolated visual and acoustic impres- 
sions—they being very often associated 
for the same object—we can, however, 
maintain that the elementary psychic for- 
mations of sentiment undergo an arrest 
in the deaf child, and it is to this circum- 
stance that we must refer the lack or the 
great deficience in the development of 
the higher sentiments in the uneducated 
deaf child. 

Now, it is useful to observe that as 
for the normal child, so also for the deaf 
child, the fundamental rules of general 
psychology are sufficient for every kind 
of sensation and the consequent repre- 
sentation and emotion, and they can be 
summed up as follows: 

1. The emotion of pleasure always in- 
dicates that the impressions which ex- 
cited it were adapted and favorable to 
the organism and to those organs di- 
rectly interested. 

2. The emotion of pain instead indi- 
cates that the actions produced are inap- 
propriate or injurious. In other words, 
pleasure is the symptom of an activity 
which is suitable to the forces of the or- 
ganism, and therefore advantageous; 
pain is the symptom of a disadvanta- 
geous and destructive activity; all this 
independently of possible consequences. 

Another series of simple formations of 
a psychic nature, which are united and 
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subordinate to the rules given, are those 
distinguished by the denomination of in- 
stincts and voluntary acts. These for- 
mations, however, are not of a nature to 
allow their being isolated, as we have 
been able to do with the fundamental 
sensations, representations, and emotions. 

The instinct and the voluntary act of 
the child have nothing really intellectual, 
but are the impelling effect of sensations, 
representations, and emotions. 

Let us take, for example, the primitive 
instinct of nutrition, which is common to 
all animals. First of all, we should ob- 
serve that this instinct, which consists in 
sensations depending on the discomfort 
produced in the organism by the sense of 
hunger and thirst, produce in their turn 
various movements of reaction and also 
tears and cries. The repetition of these 
associated phenomena give the child a 
clear representation of the objects which 
generally serve to satisfy his needs. He 
makes every effort to turn to them, and 
in this way the instinct becomes a simple 
voluntary act. Now, all that general 
psychology teaches us in regard to these 
phenomena is equally important for the 
hearing as for the deaf child. 

Only when this lacks the advantage of 
the element, which we will call persua- 
sive, of the speech of the nurse or 
mother, then the instincts and the rela- 
tive voluntary acts often degenerate into 
those manifestations which we call ca- 
prices. It is from this that the popular 
opinion comes, that the deaf child is 
more capricious, more obstinate, more 
like an animal in his instincts, more wil- 
ful and unreasonable in his voluntary 
acts. 

The caprices of children of whatever 
age may be explained as being reactions, 
more or less rational, by the rules we 
have recapitulated above, and to which 
are codrdinated the fundamental emo- 
tions of pleasure and pain. The child, 
like the youth and the person of mature 
age, reacts instinctively against every- 
thing which opposes the well-being of 
his organism, and tries to liberate him- 
self from every sensation and represen- 
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tation which really, or by false interpre- 
tation, prevents the free exercise of the 
organs of sense and the consequent en- 
joyment of that liberty. 

In deaf children the greater part of 
the caprices—aside from the reasons 
common to hearing children before they 
understand and use language—are con- 
nected with the irritability produced by 
the difficulty of understanding and of 
making themselves understood. 

This particular circumstance will help 
us to understand this most important 
element in infant life, which has gener- 
ally been overlooked in normal psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy. Hence it is worth 
while to examine at length the analysis 
of those manifestations which are con- 
sidered irrational and morbid, when they 
are really only the logical consequences 
of the fundamental instinct. 

These manifestations may be divided 
into two quite distinct groups—i. e., into 
the caprices, properly so called, and in 
the volitive and conscious reaction from 
the limitation of liberty. 

Of the last we must speak when we 
shall treat expressly of the will. At 
present we will limit ourselves to speak 
only of the first, and we must at once 
explain a misunderstanding. To speak 
correctly, there is nothing irrational in 
the caprices of children, for what seems 
to us reactions disproportioned to the 
cause are for the child, and one may say, 
from his point of view, not only propor- 
tioned to the cause, but also rational. 
Indeed, it is true that they seldom fail 
in their purpose, which is to induce 
others to satisfy their desires. 

Lino Ferriani, in one of his volumes 
of Social Psychology, in speaking of the 
frequent suicides among young persons 
under age, expresses very exactly this 
conception of the relativity of judgment 
in regard to the relation of cause be- 
tween cause and effect. After having 
said that statistics demonstrate an in- 
crease every year in the number of 
youths who take their lives for any fu- 
tile reason, he adds: “It should be un- 
derstood, futile for well-balanced men, 
but not so for those unfortunate ones in 
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whom the nervous excitability aggra- 
vates every slight contrariety in such a 
way as to render hateful and insupport- 
able an existence which they see by 
means of a diseased imagination—dis- 
eased because of the excitement which 
rules their nervous system and weakens 
the inhibitory centers, the critical ca- 
pacity, and the will power.” 

Now, if instead of a diseased imagi- 
nation we place the mutability, restless- 
ness, and irascibility, which ever since 
the world began have been given as 
characteristics of infancy, we shall have 
sufficient reasons for explaining the rea- 
sonableness and relative logic of chil- 
dren’s caprices, and reconnect them to 
their opposition to the action of stimuli 
adapted to the organism. 

If, then, to the common causes de- 
clared we add the difficulty which we 
have with deaf children in understanding 
each other reciprocally, we shall have the 
entire explanation of the child who was 
deaf from birth or from early infancy. 

In order to fix well in the mind the 
connection of the varied and mutable 
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manifestations which go under the de- 
nomination of caprices, whims, and ex- 
cessive wilfulness, it will be useful to 
recapitulate them in the following cate- 
gory: 

First. Caprices of infantile age, due to 
the continuous psychophysical develop- 
ment of the child. 

Second. Caprices of youth, referable 
to the psychic-sensorial excitement of the 
age of puberty. 

Third. Caprices of mature age, refer- 
able to pathological states, from the dis- 
turbance of nutrition to the various alter- 
ations of the spheres of ideas and of the 
will, 

(To be continued ) 


Miss Edith H. Hewett, formerly principal of 
the Ealing Training College, and Miss Pirrie, 
formerly head mistress of the Training College 
Practising School, have opened a private school 
for deaf.children at Eaton House, Eaton Rise, 
Ealing, London, England. Pupils are received 
from three years of age as day pupils, and 
girls only as home pupils. They “are taught to 
speak, and all communication, both in and out 
of school, is carried on by speech and lip- 
reading. 
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OW there are diversities of gifts, 

even in a school for deaf-mute chil- 
dren. There was Everett Dwight, for 
instance, who, in the modeling class, al- 
ways specialized in pigs—most engaging 
pigs, with expressively cocked ears and 
tails of an unbelievable curliness. There 
was little Mary Logan, who had learned 
to say, “I know,” long before any of the 
other children in her class, and who said 
it upon all occasions, in season and out. 
And, again, there was great, awkward 
Christopher Adams, who could make 
grotesque wooden snakes. But to Char- 
lie Webster—little old Webster, as all the 
teachers called him in sheer affection, or 
“W-on-the-eyes,” as his sign went among 
the deaf children, for a reason which has 
been explained elsewheret—to him was 
the gift for friendship. 

From what enchanted source had a 
little deaf boy of ten drawn this miracle 
of affection that bubbled forth to enrich 
every new acquaintanceship? At the Lo- 
max School for Deaf and Blind Children 
he was friends with every one—high and 
low, black and white, deaf and blind— 
and his hands were forever flying to- 
gether to form the little sign for friend, 
which is made in the deaf language by 
locking the forefingers’ first in one direc- 
tion and then in the other; and by this 
sign he conquered. 

“Certainly, it takes little old Webster 
to be friends with Christopher Adams,” 
Miss Evans, one of the teachers, sighed 
as her mind's eye presented the picture 
of the latter's awkward shambling figure 
and his dumb, bewildered face. 

Christopher Adams was a great lum- 
bering deaf mute of nineteen, sent to 











* Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, May, 
1914, by courtesy of the Atlantic Monthly Com- 
pany and the author. 

+ “Why it was W-on-the-Eyes,” in the Af- 
lantic Monthly, April, 1913, and Tue Vorra 
Review, July, 1913. 
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THE LITTLE SIGN FOR FRIEND* 


BY MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 


school years too late, and so homesick 
and confused and unhappy, and with a 
mind so long neglected, that he was well- 
nigh unteachable. 

“You should have let us have him 
years ago,” Mr. Lincoln, the. superin- 
tendent of Lomax, had cried reproach- 
fully when Christopher’s father had 
brought him to school. The boy’s ago- 
nized glance flickered about the unfa- 
miliar room, alighting here and there, on 
the bookcases, the typewriter, the desk, 
then fled back to his father’s face to cling 
there in desperate question. His body 
was that of a man almost six feet. tall; 
but the spirit of childhood, like a captiye 
Ariel, looked forth from the dark tragic 
eyes, terrified by the unknown, and 
caught so fast in its prison of deafness 
that it might never give place to maturity. 

“T allus ‘lowed he ought to go to 
school,” his father sighed. He was.a 
little, shabby, discouraged man from the 
backwoods of Lupin County. “But his 
mammy said she wa’n’t agoin’ to have 
her afflicted child sent among strangers. 
But this fall we heard you was teachin’ 
deef children to talk, so I got her per- 
suaded to let me bring Chrissy.” 

‘But your boy is so old—,”, Mr. Line 
coln broke off, hunting for the, kindest 
words; but the little man’s fear, cayght 
him up sharply. tie 

“You mean—you mean my boy cant 
learn ?” 

As Mr. Lincoln hesitated, Charlie 
Webster pushed open the study door, his 
dancing eyes asking permission to enter, 
while his fingers signed a. request. for 
some writing paper. Mr. Lincoln, how- 
ever, shook his head over the signs,, 

“You must speak,” he commanded: 

And little old Webster, who believed 
with all his small soul in articulation for 
deaf children, flung back his head. obedi- 
ently and, though somewhat embarrassed 
by the presence of strangers, made,.a 
buoyant attempt to control his stubbarn 
lips. 
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“Ples’ gif me He paused, his vo- 
cabulary being as yet very limited, and, 
touching his forehead and flinging his 
hand out, made the sign for “I don’t 
know.” 

“Some paper,” Mr. Lincoln prompted 
him. 

“Ples’ gif me som’ paper,” Webster 
repeated, reading the words from the 
other’s lips and beaming with excitement. 

And when Mr. Lincoln complied he 
said, “Thank you,” pressing his finger to 
the side of his nose, as he always did, to 
be sure that the vibration was right; 
flashed his engaging smile once more 
upon every one and departed. 

“Why, he’s a-talkin’!’ Mr. Adams 
burst out in great excitement. ‘“He’s a- 
talkin’ an’ he’s deef, ain’t he? Why can’t 
my boy learn good as him?” 

“Because your boy has been kept from 
school too long. However,” Mr. Lincoln 
went on kindly, “perhaps we can give 
him a little speech even yet. And at any 
rate if he is contented here’’—he glanced 
rather doubtfully at the terror in Chris- 
topher’s eyes—‘‘we can at least teach 
him a trade and he will pick up the sign 
language.” 

But the little man’s slow mind was 
working over the superintendent’s earlier 
remark. 

“He oughter of come sooner—when 
they’s little they kin learn better.” His 
thin jaws worked a moment uncertainly ; 
then, “I reckon,” he began—but suddenly 
caught himself up. ‘“No—no,” he mum- 
bled, his words trailing off to silence. 

Later that morning Mr. Lincoln was 
startled by an agonized cry, and the sight 
of a great body flashing past his study 
window. Rushing out to the porch, he 
found Mr. Bennet, the supervisor of the 
deaf boys, struggling to calm Christopher 
Adams. 

“He’s just realized that his father has 
left him here,” the former gasped. 

With a sudden inspiration of hope, 
Christopher tore himself free from the 
supervisor and dashed away to Mr. Lin- 
coln’s study. His father was not there. 
He fled back again to the front yard— 
nor was he there either. Then to the 


school-rooms, the dormitories, the car- 
penter’s shop, the yard again—to all the 
places they had visited together—but his 
father was in none of them. His ago- 
nized eyes questioned Mr. Lincoln's face 
for a moment, as desperate as those of a 
lost dog. Then he was off again, running 
down the path and through the school 
gates and away to the railroad station, 
Mr. Lincoln and the supervisor in pur- 
suit. He reached the station just as the 
little jerky local train was pulling out. 
His father was on the rear platform. 
Christopher caught sight of him and, 
screaming inarticulately and waving wild 
arms, plunged after the train. On the 
platform the little man burst into a bab- 
ble of incoherent, futile words, the tears 
raining down his cheeks, his hands try- 
ing to form reassuring signs. 

“Don’t be skeered, son,’ he cried. 
“They aint goin’ ter hurt ye. Don’t be 
skeered, honey! Pappy’ll be back for ye 
in the spring. Don’t—son—” 

Quickening its pace, the train swept 
away around a bend and the father, still 
waving his hands and crying useless 
words to his son’s deaf ears, was 
snatched away out of sight. Christopher 
stood a blank moment, staring down the 
track. Then he flung his arms high above 
his head and pitched over upon the ties. 

The next morning in school little Hi- 
ram Cobb engaged in a desperate strug- 
gle with the written word—always so 
difficult to deaf children who have never 
heard it spoken—and produced the fol- 
lowing : “We have a new boy. He is big. 
He is never to school. He is very sav- 
age.” He was extremely proud of this 
effusion, for it had required time and pa- 
tience and a thrust-out tongue to achieve 
it, and, moreover, it contained three capi- 
tal H’s which were more beautiful than 
any he had ever before accomplished. 
He showed it to Charlie Webster at re- 
cess, but little old Webster promptly tore 
the neatly written page to shreds; upon 
which they fought, Hiram sustaining a 
skinned knuckle and sprained finger and 
Webster a swollen lip. Afterwards Web- 
ster sought out Christopher Adams, 
where he sat in one corner bowed over 
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in utter misery, and related to him on his 
fingers the whole history of the battle— 
how Hiram had written bad things about 
Christopher ; how he, Webster, had torn 
them up ; and how they had fought. With 
extraordinary vividness of gesture, the 
incidents flowed from Webster’s fingers 
in a series of sharp pictures. The signs 
were utterly unintelligible to Christopher, 
of course, and he had not the least idea 
what it was all about; but no one could 
have the entire attention of little old 
Webster’s engaging personality without 
responding somewhat to it, and when he 
finished his narrative, with a fine flour- 
ishing defiance of the whole world, and 
then, pointing to Christopher and him- 
self, locked his fingers together in the 
little sign for friend, the agonized look 
of Christopher’s face relaxed faintly and 
he presented the other with his apple 
which he had been too unhappy to eat. 
Webster accepted the apple, though he 
had already devoured two, for he was 
well aware that the game of friendship 
should not be played with all the favors 
coming from one side, and any way fight- 
ing always made him hungry. 

After the first days of frantic bewil- 
derment and constant attempts to run 
away, Christopher settled down to a 
stunned acquiescence. He was docile 
enough, and appeared to be trying with 
his groping mind to discover what it was 
all about ; but it was infinitely difficult to 
get into touch with the imprisoned Ariel 
of his soul. Having never been to school, 
the spoken and written word was, of 
course, wholly unintelligible to him; nor 
did the sign language, which all the deaf 
children used in their play hours, help 
him much more, for their signs were not 
like the ones that he had himself made 
up for his own use at home. Mr. Lin- 
coln never saw his lumbering figure tow- 
ering up in the class of little beginners 
of six and seven, nor looked into his 
dazed, unhappy face without a contrac- 
tion of rage for the lost years. 

“If I had my way I’d hang, draw, and 
quarter every parent who keeps his deaf 
or blind child at home from school,” he 
commented grimly. 
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Moreover, Christopher, from lack of 
training, was full of uncouth habits, in- 
articulate sounds, strange gestures and 
grimaces which made him the continual 
butt of the other children. Against the 
older boys he had no hesitancy in using 
his fists ; but it had evidently been drilled 
into him at home that he must never put 
forth his great strength against any one 
smaller than himself, and once his slow 
mind had closed upon a command it ap- 
parently never opened to any exceptions. 
The astonishing fact developed itself that 
this great giant would run away from the 
little boys; would, if tortured too far, 
even burst into frantic tears rather than 
turn and defend himself. 

Little Hiram Cobb was the first to dis- 
cover this. He treasured a resentment 
against Christopher as having been the 
cause of the destruction of his capital 
H’s, and one cold, sleeting day, just be- 
fore Christmas, when the boys were all 
collected in the gymnasium at playtime, 
he caught up a bean bag and, running 
across to where Christopher leaned 
against the wall, flung it violently in his 
face and scuttled away. Glancing back, 
however, what was his astonishment to 
discover that Christopher was running 
from him. With a squeal of joy, he 
caught up more bean bags and started in 
hot pursuit. Other little boys joined in. 
With inarticulate cries, they harried their 
victim all across the gymnasium, pelt- 
ing him with the bags. The older boys 
stopped their games to shout with laugh- 
ter at the spectacle of the biggest boy in 
school fleeing from assailants who barely 
reached to his waist. Driven mad by the 
laughter, Christopher made a dash for 
the door to escape; but the big boys 
joined forces and, blocking his way, 
thrust him back to his tormentors. The 
whole room rocked with laughter and 
wild applause. 

Christopher, who knew no defense 
save his fists, plunged at one big, laugh- 
ing boy after another. But he could not 


fight them all, and he must not fight the 
little ones. Crimson, bewildered, frantic, 
pelted by the bean bags, he rushed first 
in one direction then in another, now at- 
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tacking a big boy, now fleeing from a 
little one. The room reeled before his 
distracted eyes, full of taunting, gesticu- 
lating boys; all laughing at him, all 
against him. He had no language of 
either word or gesture. He did not know 
why he had been brought to this terrible 
place ; he was one against sixty. All the 
agony and confusion and desperation of 
the past months rushed upon him. He 
dropped his clenched fists. A bag struck 
him on the head; another in his bewil- 
dered face. He turned and, with the rab- 
ble still at his heels, stumbled blindly over 
to one corner of the gymnasium, and 
there, crouching down, turned his face 
to the wall and burst into helpless tears, 
an uncouth, weeping giant, with the little 
boys shouting with laughter and pelting 
him. Suddenly Webster was among 
them. But such a Webster! Eyes flash- 
ing; cheeks on fire; fists clinched. He 
made short work of Hiram Cobb and his 
like. Then he turned upon the big boys 
and poured forth a furious speech with 
his hands. 

“Shame! Shame!” his hand flung the 
word at them and his eyes blazed it. “All 
you boys on one! Shame! Not one of 
you big enough to fight him alone! Shame 
on you! Shame on you!” 

The sign for shame is sufficiently ex- 
pressive in itself ; but Webster flung into 
it such an impassioned scorn and con- 
tempt, such accusation, that all the cul- 
prits, turning away, began to pretend an 
elaborate interest in boxing gloves, dumb- 
bells, vaulting horses, or anything that 
would shield them from the blazing eyes 
of one accusing little boy. 

Then little old Webster stooped down 
to Christopher. What gift of insight be- 
stowed upon him the understanding and 
tenderness of a mother? With an in- 
finite compassion—a compassion that 
realized in his own little body all the 
other’s mortification—he found Christo- 
pher’s cap for him ; smoothed his dishev- 
eled hair, dusted his coat with eager, 
sorry hands, and then, grunting all the 
while little inarticulate sounds of sym- 
pathy—which neither he nor Christopher 
could hear—he drew the broken, sobbing 
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giant to his feet and, trying with his in- 
adequately small body to shield his friend 
from the eyes of the other boys, he led 
him away from the scene of his humilia- 
tion. 

The next day Christopher Adams was 
gone. At some time when the night 
watchman was in another part of the 
building he had slipped out and away into 
the open country. It was Christmas Day 
that he went, and while all the school 
made merry with Christmas trees and 
festivities Mr. Lincoln was scouring the 
country and telephoning far and wide. 
At dusk they caught him. He was walk- 
ing straight down the railroad track, his 
eyes wide and far away, picturing some 
distant desired spot. At the end of the 
day, when every other child was replete 
with nuts and candy and Christmas cheer, 
Christopher, tired and footsore and frus- 
trated, limped into the deaf boys’ sitting- 
room and, sinking into a chair, put his 
head down on the table in front of him, 
and not even Webster, with all his array 
of toys, could rouse him from his hope- 
less despair. So, after a time, little old 
Webster desisted, and just sat quietly by 
his side, not trying to do anything, sim- 
ply assuring him of his sympathy by his 
loyal presence. 

Once when Christopher looked up for 
a moment Webster crooked his forefin- 
gers to gether in the sign for friend. A 
faint bleak smile went over the other’s 
face, and his clumsy fingers copied the 
little sign. 


II 


The winter swung into the New Year. 
The busy school days went by, treading 
fast upon one another's heels, and in all 
the pressure of work and the care of over 
two hundred children it was not possible 
to give Christopher the individual atten- 
tion that his case required. He did, it is 
true, begin to learn a little and to pick up 
a few signs; but his face had settled to a 
strained and baffled look, as if his whole 
soul were striving to understand and 
could not because the doors had been 
closed too long. ‘The teachers regarded 
him always with a vague foreboding. It 

















did not seem possible that all the smoul- 
dering unhappiness which his eyes 
showed would not flame out into tragedy 
somewhere, somehow. Had it been pos- 
sible for him to have a special teacher, 
things might have been different. But 
this the parents could not afford, and the 
school funds were too limited for it to 
be thought of, much as Mr. Lincoln de- 
sired it. 

But, as has been said, there are diver- 
sities of gifts, and even Christopher had 
his. He could make snakes. They were 
whittled bits of wood, painted black, and 
mottled, joined by stout thread, and so 
cunningly balanced that when grasped by 
the middle they would writhe and twist 
and lash themselves from side to side in 
a truly snake-like and repulsive manner. 
Christopher had brought one of these 
snakes to school with him, apparently his 
only treasure, and there was not a deaf 
girl at Lomax who did not shudder at the 
sight of it or a deaf boy who did not 
covet it. Nothing would induce Christo- 
pher to part with it; but one day he set 
to work in the carpenter’s shop to fashion 
a similar one, indicating by signs that the 
new snake was to be for Webster. He 
was a slow worker, with his untrained 
mind and clumsy fingers; but his whole 
soul went into the task, and as he worked 
he chuckled and grimaced happily to him- 
self. 

It was something conceived by his 
brain, brought to birth by his hands, and 
destined for his friend ; so heart and brain 
and hand were all at work together, and 
in the fashioning of that snake he knew 
his first happy moments at school. In the 
midst of all the baffled bewilderment 
which he felt for his other tasks, here was 
something he could do; something, more- 
over, which no one else in the school 
could do. He began to improve, to lose 
a little of his strained look, and in the re- 
spect which his snake gained for him, the 
inhibiting mortification which he had suf- 
fered from being placed with the little 
boys lifted somewhat. Because he could 
do one thing well, he began to do every- 
thing a little better. 

Through the long, bewildering hours 
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of study his mind warmed itself with 
pictures of the carpenter shop and the 
treasure it held. Lacking language, his 
thoughts made pictures and presented 
sensations with extraordinary clearness. 
When he thought of the consummation 
of his task—the presentation of the snake 
to Charlie Webster—he saw the whole 
picture of the sun-lighted work-room, 
with its group of admiring boys. He 
could smell the shavings and sawdust, 
could feel the snake in his grasp, and 
could see Webster’s little eager, up- 
turned face, while the delight of doing 
something for his friend ran in warm an- 
ticipation through his whole being. 

At last the snake was finished. His 
soul shining through his face, Christo- 
pher lifted the hideous thing from the 
bench and held it out to Webster; but 
in the moment that his tribute to their 
friendship was changing hands Hiram 
Cobb, in sheer bravado, leaped forward, 
snatched the snake away, wrung it to bits, 
and flung the fragments in the stove. 
With a choking sound that was half a 
roar and half a sob, Christopher’s great 
fist shot out and Hiram went down, limp 
and unconscious. The other boys rushed 
up, dragging Christopher back, accusing 
him with wild gesticulations and pointing 
down at Hiram. 

Struggling and panting and horrified, 
all the bubble of his happiness shattered, 
Christopher stared for a moment at the 
boy at his feet. Then, wrenching himself 
free, he flung his arms up before his face 
and fled away into the snow-covered 
country, sobbing and panting and run- 
ning. 

An excited company of boys carried 
Hiram to the hospital, and there after a 
time he regained consciousness, very limp 
and frightened, but not seriously hurt. 

But Christopher was gone and another 
fact was revealed. Charlie Webster was 
gone also. When? Where? No one 
knew. One of the big deaf boys remem- 
bered seeing him in the group that car- 
ried Hiram to the hospital, and remem- 
bered that as soon as Hiram opened his 
eyes and showed signs of being alive 
Webster had rushed from the room. 
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Mr. Lincoln had been absent from the 
school at the time and it was late when 
he returned. Fortunately, though the 
ground was covered with snow, a thaw 
had set in and it was not cold. 

“That little old Webster’s gone after 
Christopher,” Mr. Lincoln said. “And 
Christopher ’ll make straight down the 
railroad track for home, and neither of 
them can hear a train.” 

For hours he drove along the country 
road, a full moon overhead, and on his 
right hand the black lines of the railroad 
track stretching into the distance. But 
the boys had a long start of him, and 
dawn came, and then full morning, be- 
fore at last he found them. Rounding a 
bend in the road, he came upon a little 
appalled huddle of humanity caught to- 
gether in the fellowship of disaster. The 
gray winter landscape surrounded them; 
the uncaring sky arched overhead, and 
beside them lay the sinister line of the 
railroad. 

They were all there: Christopher’s 
father and mother; his little white-faced 
brothers and sisters; a few neighbors 
hastily collected; the track-walker; the 
station agent. Charlie Webster was there, 
too, and Christopher was there. At least 
his body was. The track-walker had 
found them: Christopher lying where the 
train had flung him and Webster beside 
him, weeping and cold and terrified, but 
keeping faithful watch over his friend. 
It had happened not far from Christo- 
pher’s home. Neighbors had recognized 
him and sent the tragic word to his par- 
ents. 

Mr. Lincoln went over and looked 
down at the body, and suddenly his eyes 
blurred. The heavy dead fingers were 
locked tight in the little sign for friend, 
and he knew that at the last Christopher 
had looked into the face of one person 
whom he loved. Perhaps, too, Webster 
had reached him in time to make him 
understand that he had not killed the boy 
he had struck, for the face turned up to 
the bleak daylight had lost its terrified be- 
wilderment, and in his death Christopher 
Adams looked as though he could at last 
hear and understand and was free. 
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From her place beside her boy, Chris- 
topher’s mother rose up from her knees 
and confronted Mr. Lincoln. She was a 
gaunt mountain woman and her face was 
terrible. 

“Look!” she cried; “look at my son!” 
and spread her shaking hands out over 
the body at her feet. “I sent you my 
boy; I trusted him to you. I sent him 
away well and strong, and now—Here 
he comes runnin’ and runnin’ home to his 
mammy through the dark and the cold.” 

With a sharp sob, she broke off and, 
flinging herself down, began touching the 
great broken body here and there, tend- 
ing it softly, pushing the hair from the 
forehead, brushing the coat, and with her 
coarse apron wiping the face. 

“You knowed yer mammy ’d take keer 
of you, didn’t yer, little boy?” she whis- 
pered. “You was runnin’ home through 
ther dark to yer mammy, wasn’t you? 
Oh!” she burst out, distractedly ; “it’s er 
lie! It’s all er lie, I tell yer! Deef chil- 
dren can’t learn! It’s er lie they tell ter 
git °em fooled erway from their mam- 
mies. Jt’serlie! Er lie!” 

“Ca’line, they kin learn when they’s 
little!” All at once her husband, who 
had been weeping beside his son, stopped 
crying. “They kin learn when they’s lit- 
tle, Ca’line!”’ he persisted, his voice sharp 
with pleading. “Make him talk—show 
her!” he commanded suddenly, whirling 
upon Mr. Lincoln and pointing to Web- 
ster. “Make that there little feller talk.” 

Mr. Lincoln hesitated. It seemed too 
cruel to show the mother what her mis- 
directed love and ignorance had cost her 
son ; but there was such a wrung intensity 
in the little man’s voice and in his tear- 
disfigured face, and he cried so insist- 
ently, “Make him talk! make him talk!” 
that the superintendent could not but 
comply. Drawing Webster over to him, 
he put him through some of his familiar 
questions. 

“How old are you? What is your 
Have you a 


name? Have you a sister? 
brother ?” 

And putting his small cold hands into 
Mr. Lincoln’s and raising his quivering 
face to the latter’s, Webster made a faith- 

















ful attempt to control his voice. He was 
white and distraught, and his eyes wa- 
vered constantly in the direction of his 
dead friend, but, obedient as always, he 
did his best. 

“T am ten years ou’ld. I haf no sister. 
I haf no bro’ther.” His replies came as 
he read the questions from the superin- 
tendent’s lips. 

“T told you they could learn if they was 
sent to school early! I told you they 
could learn, Ca’line!” the little man’s sob- 
bing and pleading broke out. 

“He ain’t deef! That ain’t er deef 
child like mine!” she cried passionately. 

“He is stone deaf; he can’t hear a 
word,” Mr. Lincoln returned. 

She looked at Webster a moment 
longer as he went patiently on through 
his sentences, and at last conviction grew 
in her eyes. 

“Sonny! Sonny!” she cried, putting 
her face down close to Christopher’s and 
caressing him pitifully, “O little boy, I 
reckon yer mammy’s love ruined yer! I 
wouldn’t let you go to school—I thought 
nobody could do for you like yer 
mammy—O sonny—” 

Suddenly little old Webster broke 
away from Mr. Lincoln, and going over 
touched the mother and, pointing to 
Christopher’s locked hands, copied the 
sign of the dead fingers. 

“Fr-r-riend,” he said carefully—it was 
a word he had early learned to say—‘my 
fr-r-riend,” and burst into tears. 

Answering tears flashed up in the 
mother’s passionate eyes. “Was he your 
friend, little honey?” she said brokenly, 
and hid her face in her apron. 

“Ca’line they kin learn when they’s lit- 
tle,” her husband’s distracted pleading 
began again. 

She silenced him with a gesture and, 
staggering blindly to her feet, went over 
to her huddled group of children and 
drew from the midst of them a beautiful 
sturdy little boy of about six years. 

“Take him!” she panted. “Take him 
*fore his mammy’s love ruins him too—” 

“Another deaf child?” Mr. Lincoln 
cried. 

“Yes—yes! My little baby child! My 
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oldest an’ my youngest; both deef. I 
‘lowed never to let my baby go, but 
now—’ A rush of tears cut her short. 
“Mammy’s got to let you go—she’s got to 
let her baby go,” she sobbed to the child. 
Taking his small hand she placed it in 
Webster’s. “You be good to him—you 
learn him, honey,” she implored. 

Nobody ever called on little old Web- 
ster in vain. His stricken face relaxed 
now into a smile, greeting this new 
friendship that had flowered out of the 
one so tragically broken. The little boy 
hung back a moment, his big mute eyes 
questioning the other. Then suddenly 
his face broke into a copy of Webster’s 
own smile; he made a little chuckling in- 
articulate sound and snuggled his small 
body confidingly up against the other. 

And little old Webster, all unconscious 
that he had been the means of rescuing 
this child from one of the most pathetic 
lives which the world has to offer—that 
of an uneducated deaf-mute—took the 
little boy’s soft fingers and began at once 
to shape them into the sign that Christo- 
pher’s had died in—the little sign for 
friend. 





The Literary Digest in a lengthy review of 
“The Economic Efficiency of the Deaf,” by 
Jerry Albert Pierce, which appeared in the 
May Vora Review, asks this very practical 
question: “Shall we continue to give ex- 
pensive educations to the deaf, to fit them 
to engage in life’s battle, and then refuse to 
admit them to the contest as equals?” 





You are longing for the place higher up. 
But can you do all the work allotted to it as 
well or better than the present occupant? 
Honest, now, can you? That’s the test. Will 
you fail in doing the work that must be done 
in carrying the responsibilities the other man 
easily carries? 





“T am an optimist in the fullest sense of the 
word. A magnificent, wonderful renaissance 
is here—and we must keep our activities pure 
and untrammeled so that we can a part 
of this glorious, healthy productiveness which 
is bound to come, in new and beautiful forms 
of expression of which we can only at present 
faintly conceive. Excavation must be thor- 
ough before the new structure, firm on its 
freshly builded foundation, can come forth; 
and upon the rock, Truth, must we rear that 
structure.”—Kitty Cheatham. 
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In 1646 Petrus Stuyvesant became director general of New Netherland. New Amster- 
dam was then only a village of wooden huts, but under his practical guidance the colonists 
thrived and increased in numbers. In 1664 the sturdy soldier vented his wrath upon his 
countrymen because they wanted him to surrender the country to the English without a 
struggle. Ultimately he did so, but not until he had ample assurance of the preservation of 
the property and privileges of his people. 
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KEY TO LINE-WRITING EXTRACTS 
The Power of Little Things 


The close observation of little things is the secret of success in business, in art, in 
science, and in every pursuit in life. Human knowledge is but an accumulation of small 
facts made by successive generations of men, the little bits of knowledge and experience, 
carefully treasured up, growing at length into a mighty pyramid. Though many of these 
facts and observations may have seemed in the first instance to have but slight significance, 
they are all found to have their eventual uses and to fit into their proper places. Even many 
speculations seemingly remote turn out to be the basis of results the most obviously practi- 
cable. Had not mathematicians toiled so long, and, to uninstructed observers, apparently so 
fruitlessly, over the abstract relations of lines and surfaces, few of our mechanical inventions 
would ever, probably, have seen the light. 

When Franklin made his discovery of the identity of lightning and electricity, it was 
sneered at, and people asked, “Of what use is it?” ‘To which his apt reply was, “What is 
the use of a child? It may become a man!” When Galvani discovered that a frog’s leg 
twitched when placed in contact with different metals, it could scarcely have been imagined 
that so apparently insignificant a fact could have led to important results; yet therein lay 
the germ of the electric telegraph, which binds the intelligence of continents together, and 
probably, before many years elapse, will “put a girdle round the globe.” So, too, little bits 
of stone and fossil, dug out of the earth, intelligently interpreted, have issued in the science 
of geology and the practical operations of mining, in which large capitals’ are invested and 
vast numbers of persons profitably employed. 

The gigantic machinery employed in pumping our mines, working our mills and manu- 
factories, and driving our steamships and locomotives in like: manner depends for its supply 
of power upon so slight an agency as particles of water expanded by heat. The steam which 
we see issuing from the common tea-kettle, when pent up within an ingeniously contrived 
mechanism, displays a force equal to that of millions of horses, and contains a power to 
tebuke the waves and to set even the hurricane at defiance. Nay, it is the same power at 
work within the bowels of the earth which has been the cause of many of those semi- 
miraculous catastrophes—volcanoes and earthquakes—that have played so mighty a part in 
the history of the globe—Smires. 


On Labor 


There is a perennial nobleness and even sacredness in work. Were a man ever so be- 
nighted or forgetful of his high calling, there is always hope in him who actually and 
earnestly works; in idleness alone is there perpetual despair. Consider how, even in the 
meanest sorts of labor, the whole soul of a man is composed into real harmony. He bends 
himself with free valor against his task, and doubt, desire, sorrow, remorse, indignation, 
despair itself, shrink murmuring far off into their caves. The glow of labor in him is a 
purifying fire, wherein all poison is burned up; and of sour smoke itself, there is made a 
bright and blessed flame. 

Destiny has no other way of cultivating us. A formless chaos, once set revolving, 
grows round, .ranges itself into strata, and is no longer a chaos, but a compacted world. 
What would become of the earth did it cease to revolve? So long as it revolves all inequali- 
ties disperse themselves, all irregularities incessantly become regular. Of an idle, unrevolv- 
ing man, destiny can make nothing more than a mere enameled vessel of dishonor, let her 
spend on him what coloring she may. Let the idle think of this—CarLyLe. 


Time 


Time rolls his ceaseless course. The race of yore, who danced our infancy upon their 
knee and told our marvelling boyhood legend’s store of their strange ventures happed by 
land or sea, how are they blotted from the things that be? How few, all weak and with- 
ered of their force, wait on the verge of dark eternity, like stranded wrecks the tide return- 
ing hoarse to sweep them from our sight? Time rolls his ceaseless course.—Scort. 
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MONTESSORI TRAINING: ORAL TEACHING 
BY EDWARD ALLEN FAY 


HE report of the Commissioner of 

Education for the year ended June 
30, 1913, contains an interesting contri- 
bution by Dr. Fay, entitled “Progress in 
the Education of the Deaf,” which forms 
chapter XXI in the report. Lack of 
space prevents our reprinting the entire 
chapter ; but of thirteen sections we pre- 
sent one in full and a paragraph of an- 
other. Dr. Fay writes: 


MONTESSORI TRAINING 


“Teachers of the deaf were among the 
first to greet the Montessori method when 
it was brought to the attention of the 
American public two years ago. Believ- 
ing that it might prove helpful in the edu- 
cation of deaf children, several of them 
went to Rome last year and studied the 
method at first hand in Dr. Montessori’s 
training class during the winter of 1912- 
1913. Two of them—Mrs. A. Reno 
Margulies, of New York, who was Dr. 
Montessori’s assistant in organizing the 
training school in Rome, and Mrs. J. 
Scott Anderson, of Philadelphia—on 
their return to America introduced the 
method into their private schools and es- 
tablished Montessori training classes for 
teachers. Mrs. Edwin G. Hurd, wife of 
the principal of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute for the Deaf and head teacher of 
that school, was the first actually to ap- 
ply the Montessori method to the educa- 
tion of the deaf. In January, 1913, she 
began training by this method eight little 
deaf children from 3% to 5 years of age. 

“Dr. Montessori, in her Metodo della 
Pedagogia Scientifica, acknowledges her 
great indebtedness to Dr. Séguin and Dr. 
Itard, who was Dr. Séguin’s instructor. 
Dr. Itard was the resident physician of 
the National Institution for the Deaf in 
Paris from 1800 to 1838, and there made 
experiments in the education of deaf 
children, taught ‘the wild boy of Avey- 
ron,’ and established the ‘classe d’instruc- 
tion complémentaire,’ which later gave 





an impetus to the formation of the ‘high 
classes’ in American schools for the deaf. 
Much of the Montessori didactic ma- 
terial for the training of the senses has 
long been in use in schools for the deaf, 
and when the method was first acclaimed 
in the American magazines it was as- 
serted by some teachers of the deaf that 
there was nothing in it that was new to 
them. Now, however, that the method 
has been more profoundly studied, it has 
become evident that the sense-training 
material and the technique, to which so 
much prominence was given in the maga- 
zine articles, by no means constitute the 
whole of the method. In applying the 
principles of modern psychology to the 
education of little children, Dr. Montes- 
sori has shown better than any of her 
predecessors the natural order in which 
subjects of study should be introduced, 
and has taught us how to train our chil- 
dren from the beginning in habits of 
self-control and respect for the rights of 
others; she has shown us how to de- 
velop their initiative, strengthen their 
will power, and broaden the field of their 
mental activity. 

“Mrs. Hurd’s experiments in the appli- 
cation of the Montessori method to the 
education of little deaf children have al- 
ready been carried far enough to prove 
that these children respond to the treat- 
ment as eagerly as hearing children, and 
that the effect upon their mental and 
moral development is equally satisfac- 
tory. If it should be objected that the 
amount of language they acquired—the 
element of first importance in the educa- 
tion of the deaf—was less than that of 
deaf children who have been under in- 
struction by other methods for the 
same length of time, it should be remem- 
bered that they were younger than the 
usual age of admission into schools for 
the deaf. It is reasonable to expect that 
after two years of Montessori training 
they will be able to make more rapid 
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progress in language and other subjects 
than pupils of the same age who have 
not had the benefit of that training.” 


ORAL TEACHING 


The teaching of speech has continued 
to grow in favor during the past year. 
Of 13,193 pupils under instruction in the 
United States on the 1oth of November, 
1912, 9,878, or 75 per cent, were taught 
speech; of these, 8,661, or 66 per cent, 
were taught wholly or chiefly by the oral 
method, while 179, or 1.36 per cent, were 
taught wholly or chiefly by the auricular 
method. When we remember that the 
first school for the teaching of speech— 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers’s little school of 
three pupils at Chelmsford, Mass.—was 
opened only 47 years ago, and that at 


that. time the entire body. of American 
teachers of the deaf regarded oral teach- 
ing as a foolish waste of time, the prog- 
ress shown by the above statistics is re- 
markable. It is due to the strong desire 
of the parents of deaf children that their 
children should. speak, to the vigorous 
propaganda that has been carried on. by 
the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and 
other advocates of oral teaching, and to 
the open-mindedness of the heads of 
schools, but more than all else to the in- 
creased skill of teachers, and to the re- 
markable results that have actually been 
achieved through the constantly growing 
knowledge of the physiological basis of 
speech and the visible movements upon 
which speech reading depends. 





CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


To the Members of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf: 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will 
be held at Rochester, N. Y., on Wednes- 
day, June 17, 1914, at 11 o'clock, at the 
School for the Deaf. 

The special business will be the elec- 
tion of five Directors, to serve three years, 
in place of the retiring Directors, whose 
term of office expires in 1914, viz., Sarah 
Fuller, E. McK. Goodwin, E. A. Gruver, 
E. G. Hurd, and Z. F. Westervelt. In 
accordance with a provision of the con- 
stitution, nominations for the office of 
Director have been made in writing and 
received by the President and Secretary 
thirty (30) days before the date of this 
annual meeting. Only active members— 
or those whose dues are paid for the cur- 
rent year—and life members may vote 
at this election. 

No literary program will be presented 
at this meeting, and only formal business 
matters, including reports of officers and 
committees, will be considered. 


For further particulars address Dr. 
Z. F. Westervelt, Secretary, Institution 
for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

CAROLINE A. YALE, 


President American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 


Z. F. WESTERVELT, Secretary. 





The Alumni of Gallaudet College, including 
all Normals and recipients of honorary de- 
grees, all ex-students of the College, have 
been invited by the Board of Directors of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf to be the 
guests of the Institution at a reunion on 
Kendall Green, beginning on the morning of 
Monday, June 22d, and continuing till noon 
on Thursday, June 25th. 





The resignation of Dr. A. H. Wilde as pres- 
ident of the University of Arizona was 
accepted by the Board of Regents on May 
8, to take effect on September 1, and he was 
granted leave of absence from the close of the 
school term to the latter date. It is under- 
stood that this resignation was tendered in 
December, 1913, but withdrawn when charges 
were preferred growing out of Dr. Wilde’s 
efforts to place the school for the deaf on a 
strictly oral basis. The charges having been 
easily refuted, Dr. Wilde again tendered his 
resignation, believing he could not do his best 
work under a divided Board of Regents. 
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SPEECH DIAGRAMS 
BY HARRIS TAYLOR 


HE Votta Review has done well 

to publish a set of diagrams based 
upon the Bell-Monroe diagrams of “Mon- 
roe’s Charts.” 

These diagrams, the work of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and Louis Baxter 
Monroe, have many virtues and some de- 
fects. Dr. Bell once coyly admitted to 
me that the virtues of these charts should 
be accredited to Bell and the defects 
charged against Monroe. I have found 
several defects in these charts; but, if 
the defects were far more numerous, I 
should still have great respect for the 
ability of the men who drew these dia- 
grams. Within the last year I have en- 
larged by hand more than 500 speech 
diagrams, and I can readily appreciate 
the fact that “it is much easier to criticize 
the drawings than to make them.” 

In making this collection of speech dia- 
grams, I have confined myself to no one 
authority ; on the contrary, I have taken 
everything I could find and enlarged it 
to a size that could be easily seen in detail 
across the ordinary school-room. 

My object in preparing these charts 
was twofold: 

1. I thought it would be interesting to 
have a collection of all the diagrams that 
are or have been used to show the posi- 
tions of the vocal organs in uttering the 
elements of speech. 

2. I felt sure that a study and com- 
parison of the various charts would aid 
materially in the preparation of a set of 
diagrams more accurate than any now in 
use. 

It is well to bear in mind that diagrams 
like those published in the last number 
of THe Vota Review fail to show the 
relationship of the edges of the tongue 
to the upper teeth, the shape of the top 
of the tongue, whether convex or con- 
cave, or the position of the uvula. How- 
ever accurate the story these diagrams 
may tei, always bear in mind that they 
do not tell the entire story. A palato- 


gram, or diagram of tongue contacts with 
the hard palate, reveals a relationship of 
the tongue to the palate not shown in the 
ordinary diagrams for many elements— 
t and long e, for instance. 

Every diagram here presented was the 
work of a phonetician of considerable 
ability and prominence; and the most im- 
pressionistic of all the diagrams were the 
handiwork of Alexander J. Ellis, who 
ranked with Bell and Sweet in his pro- 
found study of phonetics. 

Owing to the constant confusion aris- 
ing from the wide divergence in indicat- 
ing sounds, a key-word and three symbols 
are used in connection with each diagram 
in this article: 


1. Symbol of the Association Pho- 
nétique Internationale (except for sh, s 
being used to indicate this sound). 

2. Symbol of the Yale Element Chart. 

3. Melville Bell symbol. 

These diagrams are taken from writers 
as follows: 


Melville Bell, “Visible Speech,” numbers 1 to 
5; “Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons,” num- 
bers 6 to Io. 

Graham Bell and Monroe, “Monroe Charts,” 
numbers II to I5. 

Ellis, “Pronunciation for Singers,” numbers 
16 to 20. 

Lloyd, “The Genesis of Vowels,” Journal of 
Anat. and Physiol., vol. XX XI, numbers 21 to 
23; “Spirate Fricatives,” Proc. of the Roy. Soc. 
of Edin., vol. 22, numbers 24 to 25. 

Evans, “On the Bell Vowel System,” Pho- 
netische Studien, vol. 2, numbers 26 to 28. 

H. Von Meyer, “The Organs of Speech,” 
numbers 29 to 31. 

Grandgent, “Vowel Measurements,” Mod. 
Lang. Ass’n of Amer., vol. 5, numbers 32 to 34; 
“German and English Sounds,” numbers 35 to 


Scripture, “Stuttering and Lisping,” numbers 
37 to 41. 

Kingsley, “Illustrations of the Articulations 
of the Tongue,” On Oral Deformities, number 


Grutzner, “Physiologie der Stimme und 
Sprache,” Hermann’s Handbuch der Physiol- 
ogie, I, numbers 43 to 44. 
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LEST WE FORGET 


A THE Ninth Summer Meeting, held 
in Providence in July, 1912, Dr. E. 
A. Fay, editor of the American Annals of 
the Deaf, offered a preamble and resolu- 
tion that later was unanimously adopted. 
The record reads: 


Dr. E. A. Fay: I beg leave to offer the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution: 

Whereas the terms “deaf and dumb” and 
“deaf-mute” are open to the following objec- 
tions: 

1. The term “deaf and dumb” is misleading, 
inasmuch as it tends to perpetuate the popular 
error that deafness and dumbness are two sep- 
arate and distinct defects, when in fact they 
stand in the relation of cause and effect, deaf- 
ness being the cause and dumbness, when it 
exists, the effect; 

2. The word “dumb” has the secondary 
meaning of dull, stupid, dotish, and the word 
“mute” that of an attendant at a funeral; 

3. The characterization “dumb” or “mute” is 
untrue of a large proportion of the persons to 
whom it is applied, inasmuch as many of them 
have acquired the power of speech through the 
ear before their hearing was lost and others 
have been taught to speak through oral instruc- 
tion; and 

Whereas the word “dumb” is still retained 
in the corporate title of nine schools for the 
education of the deaf in the United States, and 
oy word “mute” in eleven schools; therefore 
e€ it 

Resolved by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
That the honorable boards of directors or trus- 
tees of those twenty schools or institutions are 
respectfully requested to take the necessary 


steps to have the words “dumb” and “mute” 
eliminated from the corporate titles of the 
schools or institutions under their charge. 

Resolved, That the General Secretary of this 
Association be instructed to transmit a copy of 
this preamble and resolution to the superin- 
tendent or principal of each of those twenty 
schools, with the request that he will submit 
it to the honorable board of directors or trus- 
tees of his school. 

Dr, Fay: Mr. President, I will not present 
any arguments in behalf of this resolution, but 
I will just remind the members of the Associa- 
tion that a good many years ago, through the 
public opinion created by Mr. Dudley, one of 
the directors of the Clarke Institution, the 
words “dumb” and “mute” were eliminated 
from most of the schools that at that time had 
those words in their titles, and that more than 
a quarter of a century ago, through a petition 
from the directors of the Clarke Institution, 
presented by Miss Rogers to the Convention 
of Instructors of the Deaf, held in California, 
the words “and dumb” were dropped from the 
title of the Convention of the American In- 
structors of the Deaf, and from the title of the 
American Annals of the Deaf. (Applause.) 

The foregoing resolution was seconded by 
Miss Rogers. 


At the Tenth Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of American 
Schools for the Deaf, held in Indianapolis 
in July, 1913, practically the same reso- 
lution was passed. It remains to be seen 
what action will be taken at Staunton at 
the twentieth meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
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Pyramus and Thisbe, separated by the wall, represented by Snout, a Tinker, in the play 
of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” as performed by blind girls from the Overbrook ( Pa.) 
School for the Blind, with Mendelssohn’s music. These fairy scenes were beautifully por- 
trayed for the benefit of the Chapin Memorial Home for the Aged Blind. 
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Schoo! in Fialifax, and is now completing her second year at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 
(Continued from the May issue) 
TERMINAL COMBINATIONS OF MIXED ARTICULATIONS. 


From what has been said on the component elements of syllables, it will be 
evident that voice articulations cannot follow breath ones in the same syllable, 
but that breath articulations may follow vocal ones. The following mixed combi- 
nations (besides the Liquids already given in the first of these Tables) are all 
that occur in English. 


1. Width, etc. 

2. Brib’st, midst, hugg’st, etc. 
3. Striv’st, sooth’st, etc. 

4. Hold’st, etc. 

5. Delv’st, etc. 


A further variety of syllabic quantities arises from the COMBINATION OF 
SYLLABLES INTO Worps. 

An accented syllable—whatever .its constituent elements—followed by one 
unaccented, is shorter than a monosyllable containing the same elements ; followed 
by two unaccented syllables, it is still shorter; by three, shorter still; and so on, 
it decreases in quantity as its terminal unaccented syllables increase in number. 
Thus, lit, litter, literal, literally. 

It is further to be observed, that the accented syllable is longer when the 
syllable next to it begins with an articulation than when it begins with a vowel. 
A comparison of love, lovely, loveliness, with love, loving, lovingly, will manifest 
this distinction. 

We have now shown the differences of quantity essential in the separate 
elements of speech; and the quantitative influence of Articulations on Vowels, 
and of Unaccented on Accented Syllables. The influence of another vowel imme- 
diately succeeding the accented one, as in theatre, drawing, etc., remains to be 
noticed. If we compare any words of this class with others which have the 
shortest articulation interposed between the vowels—as, 


seeing, fluid, sawest, 
seated, fluted, soughtest, 


we shall find that (in their ordinary pronunciation) the vowels are shorter in the 
first than in the second class of words. The judge of this is, of course, the ear. 

For an accurate test, however, it will be necessary to compare the words— 
not separately, but in a sentence, that they may have their ordinary colloquial 
quantity ; for as the words of the first class more easily bear an increased quantity 
than those of the second, they would be very liable to receive an unconscious 
addition in separate comparison. ‘Test them in the following sentences: 
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Seeing you seated here, I came to you. 
Lucky fellow! thou sawest that for which thou soughtest not. 
That fluted glass looks very like a streaming fluid. 


As a general principle, then, accented monophthong vowels preceding another 
vowel are shorter than when they are before any articulation. 

In the preceding Quantitative Tables, the nature and extent of our Articu- 
lative Combinations have been shown. ‘To complete the view of English Ele- 
mentary Compounds, we shall now exhibit a corresponding arrangement of Vowel 
Combinations. 

The English language is usually supposed to be more deficient of vowel com- 
binations than it really is. It certainly has a great proportion of articulations, 
and long—because final—clusters of these elements; but they give a strength and 
dignity to utterance, for which euphonious vowel-smoothness would but ill com- 
pensate. 

The apparent scarcity of vowels, however, arises in great part from the rude 
way in which these soft elements are slurred, and curtailed of their “fair pro- 
portion” by our speakers. Let the sounds be fully given, with all their tapering 
qualities, and softly blending in their combinations, without careless elisions and 
clippings, and the English Tongue will be found to possess as much of vowel- 
euphony as is consistent with the masculine character of its utterance. 

The following instances of Vowel-Combinations,—accented and unaccented,— 
are commended to the student’s tasteful practice. The perfect enunciation of 
these combinations, without either of the sounds being impaired in quality, is one 
of the neatest acts of speech, and a sure criterion of the cultivation of the reader. 


ENGLISH VOWEL COMBINATIONS. 


Vowels 1-1 Caries, congeries, minutiz, perizci, pre-elect, sanies, series. 

is 1-2 Being, seeing, zeine, deity, theism, deism, cuneiform, deicide, corporeity, 
nereid, howbeit, seity, spontaneity, velleity, reiterate, atheist. 

1-3 Create, creator, re-agent, enunciation, verbiage, ideate, permeate, affiliation, 
lineage, depreciate, initiate, excoriate, foliage, malleate, muriate, obviate, 
recreate, satiate. 

- 1-4 Re-echo, arietta, Vienna, acquiesce, oriental, pre-eminent, siesta, ambient, 
requiem, inscience, orient, lenient. 

"7 1-5 Ideal, pean, Sabean, pharisean, react, zodiac, myriad, pancreas, lineal, deal- 
bate, meander, genealogy, adamantean, alias, encomiast, bronchial, burial, 
cardialgy, caveat, anteact. 

ss 1-6 Agreeable, screable, cochleary, area, zea, diarrhoea, dulia, mania, dyspneea, 
malleable, nausea, scoria, trachea. 

- 1-7 Dearticulate, pianist, linear. 

= 1-8 Near, bier, deer, appear, cheerful, afeard, veneer, barrier, moneyer, courier, 
rapier. 


1-9 Theurgy, lyceum, mausoleum, museum, idiot, idiom, curious, permeous, 
cupreous, axiom, amphibious, calcareous, carneous, furious, geranium, 
igneous. 

I-10 Deaurate, geology, ceolipile, areotic, areometer, ebriosity, curiosity, georgic, 
geotic, heliolatry, meteoric, periodical, teleology, deobstruct, junior, senior, 
meteor. 

I-12 Leo, peony, zeolite, pleonasm, graveolent, deodand, geode, embryo, neoteric, 
helioscope, aposiopesis, ratio, urceolate. 

a 1-7-1. Radii, Agnus-Dei. 

f: 1-10-1 Helioid, cardioid. 

I-12-1 Vitreo-electric. 


The third vowel, it will be remembered, is a diphthongal sound. _ Its finishing 
quality of e (*) or before very open vowels of i (7) must in all cases be heard,— 
often with extreme delicacy of shading; but the total omission of it is un-English. 
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1 Aerial, phaeton. 
-2 Playing, grayish, laity, mosaic, trochaic, hebraic, clayey, judaical, hebraist, 
archaism, judaism. 
3-4 Obeyest, weigheth, prayest. 
3-5 Naiad, abeyance, conveyance. 
3-6 Affraiable, weighable. 
3-8 Weigher, player, gayer, delayer. 
-1o Aorta, archaiology, chaos, chaotic. 
ie 3-11 Aorist. 
. 3-12. Aonian, kaolin. 
e 3-7-1 Grey-eyed, hebraize, judaize. 


The 4th vowel occurs initial in but one combination—4-8, as in air, heir, ere, 
prayer, care, etc. In Scotland, a diphthong compounded of 4-1 or 4-2, is com- 
monly heard instead of 7-1, in my, buy, sigh, etc. 

The 5th vowel (an), with the 12th or 13th, is often heard among English 
speakers, instead of the more open vowel which correctly forms the first sound 
of the diphthong ou. Thus, bough, thou, how, etc., are pronounced with 5-13, 
ba-oo, tha-oo, etc. There is a mincing effect of affectation in this peculiarity. 
Vowels 7-1 Buy, try, sigh, I, fye, lie. 

“j 7-13 How, noun, drought, thousand. 
“ 7-1-1 Hyena, hyemal, empyema, trieterical, syenite, dietetic, diesis, quietus, striz. 
7-1-2 Buying, sighing, dying, trying, thyine, skyey, shyish. 
7-1-4 Buyest, dieth, science, quiescent, diceresis, scientific, lien, client (variety, 
quiet, notoriety, piety, propriety, ubiety). 


The words within brackets are often—if not generally—pronounced 7-1-2. 
In Scotland they are contracted into 7-1, and pronounced pah-eety, varah-eety, etc. 


Vowels 7-1-5 Diameter, iambus, dialogist, eyas, sciatica, biangulous bias, sialogogue, al- 

liance, phial, elegiac, sciagraphy, trial. 

= 7-1-6 Via, viaduct, diapason, pianet, friable, striature, siriasis. 

. 7-1-8 Fire, crier, dyer, trierarch, dire, briery, fiery. 

- 7-1-9 Orion, lion, pious, triumph, scion, triumphal, iron, diurnal. 
7-1-10 Ionic, triobolar, myology, scioptic, dioptrics, diorthosis, prior. 
7-1-12 Iodine, violent, sciolist, pioneer, myopy, bryony, inviolable, diocese, violin, 

meionite, meiosis. 

7-13-1 Advowee. 

7-13-2 Ploughing, allowing, vowing. 

7-13-4 Allowest, voweth, vowel, bowel, rowel, towel. 

7-13-5 Allowance, avowal. 

7-13-8 Our, power, shower, dowery, hour-glass, towering. 

7-1-7-1 Dry-eyed. 

5 10-1. Boy, oil, noise, adroit, conoidic, avoid, soil, alloyed, join, point. 
10-2 Sawing, pawing, drawing, flawy, gnawing, rawish, thawing. 
10-4 Drawest, gnaweth, sawest. 

10-5 Withdrawal. 
10-8 Drawer, rawer, war. 

10-I-2 Boyish, enjoying, annoying, toying, coyish, cloying. 

10-I-4 Destroyest, joyeth, employest, annoyeth. 

10-I-5 Buoyance, annoyance, royal, royalty. 

10-1-8 Employer, alloyer, coyer. 


The 12th vowel, like the 3rd, is diphthongal. With less or more distinctness, 
its compound quality should be heard in every combination in careful reading. 
Colloquially, however, and especially before very open vowels—the more open and 
simple o (11) is used instead of o-oo (12). Care must be taken that the lips do 
not too much modify the 12th vowel, or there will be a tendency to produce the 
articulation w, instead of the vowel 00, before another vowel. 
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Vowels 12-1 Coeval, proemial. 
4 12-2 Stoic, owing, doughy, coincidence, poet, poetry, heroine. 
12-3 Boation, acroamatical. 
$ 12-4 Owest, knowest, proem, poetical, aloetics, coheir, coefficacy, soever. 
" 12-5 Coagulate, coadjutor, coagment, coadunition, salsoacid, retroaction. 
2 12-6 Oasis, zedoary, proa, boa, coacervate. 
” 12-7 Coarct, coarctation. 
“i 12-8 Coerce, lower, mower, borrower. 
” 12-10 Co-operate, zoology, zoography, co-ordinate, co-optation. 
9 12-12 Zoolite, zoophyte. 
: 12-7-1_ Polychroite. 
13-2 Bruit, wooing, truism, druid, fluid, dewy, ruin, fortuitous, impuissance, puis- 
sant, assiduity, pituitary, comminuible, jesuit, jesuitical. 
Pe 13-3 Sinuate. 
13-4 Cruel, fluent, duel, incruental, inuendo, circumfluence, affluent, minuet. 
" 13-5 Pursuant, renewal, truant, accentual, casual, manual, mutual. 
s 13-6 Suable, pursuable, estuary, mantua, mulctuary. 
¢ 13-8 Brewer, tour, your, cure, poor-house, moorish, reviewer, durable, mure, lure, 
surely. 
6 13-9 Sinuous, innocuous, assiduous, vacuum, fatuous. 
13-10 Fluor, sinuosity, impetuosity. 
13-12 Actuose. 
2s 13-7-1 Pituite. 





ACCENT, RHYTHM, EMPHASIS, AND THE GROUPING OF WORDS. 
ACCENT. 


Every word of more than one syllable has what is called an accent,—that is, 
a superior decree of prominence, by stress or inflexion,—on one of its syllables. 
Without accent, speech would be drawling, monotonous, and unemphatic. Accent 
ties syllables into words, and enables the ear to comprehend at once the boundaries 
of each verbal utterance. Accent, besides being thus a source of much variety, 
provides a simple means of increasing our stock of words, and enhancing their 
utility. By accent, for instance, we can make two syllables serve for four pur- 
poses ; three syllables might serve for six, four for eight, etc. Thus, the syllables 
man and kind, separately uttered, are two words; united by the accentual tie, they 
form the words mankind, as distinguished from womankind, and mankind, the 
whole human race. In this way, by placing the accent alternately on the first, 
second, third, or fourth syllable, the same set of sounds might be varied in their 
application to the expression of many of the nicer distinctions of meaning, which 
are at present confounded under one invariable term. ‘This is a means of ex- 
pressiveness but little employed, yet it might be made use of to a considerable 
extent, especially in scientific and philosophical terminology, with much advantage 
to accuracy.* Such accentual change is common on dissyllables in English as a 
distinction between nouns or adjectives, and verbs of the same orthography. The 
nouns, etc., have the higher accent, the verbs the lower; as in ac’cent accent’, 





*In Smart’s Dictionary, we find the word “perfunctory” marked with the primary accent 
on the first syllable, and the secondary on the third—per” functo’ry ;—its meaning being “done 
with the sole view of getting through, regardless how done; slight, careless, negligent ;” and 
in a note the author remarks,—“The original of this word is a Latin adverb, of which the 
verb is the participle, and the other related words have just the contrary meaning; so that 
if it had been derived from them instead of the adverb, it would have signified completely 
done, thoroughly performed, IN WHICH CASE ITS ACCENTUATION WOULD HAVE BEEN PERFUNC’- 
TorY; but, formed as it is from per’functo’ri-e, its proper accentuation is deemed to be that 
assigned to it above.” 
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con’cert concert’, des’cant descant’, fre’quent frequent’, pres’ent, present’, rec’ord 
record’, sub’ject subject’, trans’port transport’, etc. 

In words of three or more syllables, when the accent falls on the third, there 
is also an accent, but of secondary force, on the first syllable. If the primary 
accent is on the fourth syllable, the secondary accent may be either on the first or 
second; if there are four syllables before the primary accent, there will be either 
a secondary accent on the second syllable, or two secondaries—namely, on the 
first and third; and if there are five syllables before the primarily accented one, 
there must be two secondary accents, but they may fall either on the first and 
third or first and fourth syllables. 

The following are single examples of each of these classes of Secondarily 
Accented Words: 


Primary accent on the third syllable, and secondary on the first:—En’tertain”, 
fun’damen” tal, em’blemat” ical, su’pernu”merary. 


Primary accent on the fourth syllable and secondary on 
{ first, ma’themati” cian. 
) second, ency’clope’’dia. 


Primary accent on the fifth syllable, secondary on 
{ second, exem’plifica” tion. 
( first and third, cir’cumna’viga” tion. 


the 


the 


Primary accent on the sixth syllable, secondary on 
{ first and third, in’commu’nicabil’ ity. 


the | first and fourth, in’comprehen’sibil’ ity. 


When three or more syllables follow the accent, there sometimes is, but more 
frequently is not, a secondary accent on one of them. When there is, it generally 
falls on the second, but sometimes on the third syllable after the primary accent. 
The following are instances: 

Secondary accent on the second syllable after the primary :—ab’ dica’tive. 

Secondary accent on the third syllable after the primary :—al”dermanlike’. 

The secondary accent is, in all the preceding instances, separated from the 
primary, by unaccented syllables ; but there may be a secondary force on a syllable 
which is not separated from the primary. 

Any prefix may receive emphatical importance in this way,—as co’e”qual, 
con’join’”, de’hort”, e’duce”, il’le’gal, im’mense’’! in’deed”! pan’soph” ical, pre’ 
merit, re’ech”o, un’told”, etc. The same accentuation occurs in the common 
words, so’so”, tee’to”tal, etc. ; and the word amen, which is universally acknowl- 
edged as a doubly accented word, has not two equal accents, but a secondary and 
a primary, thus, a’men”. The word farewell, also, has two accents,—the primary 
accent sometimes on the first and sometimes on the second syllable. 

When words differing only, or chiefly, in one of their syllables are used 
antithetically, the opposition is expressed by transposition of the accent to the 
syllable of difference. Thus, instead of forgiv’ing, injus’tice, undone’, etc., we 
say forgiving, when opposed to giving in’justice, when opposed to justice, un’- 
done, when opposed to done, etc. 

When the opposition is between two prefixes otherwise unaccented, they take 
the primary force, and the ordinarily accented syllable retains the secondary 
accent,—as in in”crease’, when opposed to de” crease’. 

And so with antithetic terminations ; we might give them the primary accent, 
and mark the ordinarily accented syllable by secondary force,—as in sym’bol” 
when opposed to cymbal”. 
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When the syllable of difference happens to be under the secondary accent, 
we mark antithesis by transposing the primary to the place of the secondary, and 
the secondary to the place of the primary accent ; as in prop” osi’tion when opposed 
to prep” osi'tion. 


RHYTHM. 


The succession of the accents in sentences constitutes RHYTHM,—a subject 
which has been involved in much obscurity by the way in which writers have 
treated of it, but which is sufficiently simple to be reduced to practice, long before 
the complex theories of rhythmical writers could be fairly studied. To express 
the pulsation and remission, time and rest, which constitute the elements of 
rhythm, sets of symbols have been invented, which are as unnecessary to the full 
understanding of the subject as they are clumsy and deforming to the didactic 
page. 
Rhythm, good or bad, is an element of all speech. In every sentence, how- 
ever uttered, there is a rhythm; it may be stift—tike the action of a person on 
stilts; regular and firm—like the march of a soldier; irregular and weak—like 
the sliding progression of a simpleton; undecided—like much ordinary walking; 
limping—like the motion of a cripple; hurried or slow; leaping or creeping; 
staggering or steady ; jolting or smooth; graceful or vulgar: in short, it may have 
every characteristic of action. As various as are the modes of walking, between 
the courtier’s gait and the hobble of a clown, or the styles of gesticulation between 
the expressive elegance of an accomplished actor, and the thumping of a ranting 
preacher, so numerous and so characteristic are the kinds of rhythm heard in the 
different departments of oratory, and in colloquial speech. 

The succession of the accents in poetry is marked by a uniformity of thesis 
and arsis—of heavy and light syllables—which is varied within very narrow 
limits ;—one, two, or three unaccented syllables preceding or following the accent 
with a musical regularity. This metrical accentuation, in skillful writing, coin- 
cides with the accentuation of sense; but the latter does not require nearly the 
number of accents that the former demands. Consequently, the judgment and 
skill of the reader are peculiarly tested in clearly discriminating and in vocally 
distinguishing the accents of sense, without losing or concealing the accents of 
the metre or rhythm of the poetry. The succession of the accents in prose is 
irregular and fluctuating ; susceptible of variety from every impulse of the writer, 
and no less susceptible of variety from the intelligence, the taste, and the vocal 
ability of the reader. 

The regulation of the accents so as perfectly to bring out the sense and 
expressiveness of a passage is often a very nice point, requiring much judgment 
and skill; it affords, therefore, ample scope for the display of these admirable 
qualities in a public reader or speaker; and no more useful exercise can occupy 
the attention of the elocutionary student. 

The various readings of disputed passages in the poets, especially in Shaks- 
pere, which occupy the pages of critics, and afford such exercise and opportunity 
for mental and vocal discrimination, are just so many varieties of rhythm. The 
pulsation of accent on this syllable, and the remission on that, are the topics of 
the most voluminous and learned disquisition. 





This admirable work has long been out of print, and this revised edition is now presented 
in serial form to enable many who did not receive a copy of the previous edition to possess 
so serviceable a manual. 


(To be continued) 
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THREE IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


HE Twentieth Meeting of the Conven- 

i tion of American Instructors of the 

Deaf will be held at the Virginia School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Staunton, June 
25 to July 2. The program is long and in- 
teresting, but lack of space prevents our re- 
printing it in full. 

The Auricular Section has the noon hour 
on Friday, June 26. Dr. Harris Taylor is the 
Chairman, and delivers an address on the 
Aural Training of the Deaf. Mr. W. E. 
Taylor of the Idaho State School, Gooding, 
is assigned to lead the discussion. 

From 4 to 6:30 o’clock: Methods of In- 
structing the Deaf, by J. Cooke Howard; 
Industrial Instruction for Pupils, by Alex- 
ander Pach; Moral and Social Development 
of Pupils, by James E. Gallaher. Discus- 
sions. Question Box. 

The Industrial Section opens the morning 
session on Saturday. 

On Monday morning, June 29, Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter conducts the Oral Section, and deliv- 
ers the opening address. The program reads: 
Speech Problems in the Education of the 
Deaf in Day Schools, by Miss Frances Wett- 
stein, Milwaukee, Wis. Formal discussion by 
Miss Mary McCowen, of Chicago, and Miss 
Jennie C. Smith, of Eau Claire, Wis. Speech 
Problems in Combined Schools, by Frank M. 
Driggs, Ogden, Utah. Formal discussion by 
Dr. W. K. Argo of Colorado Springs, Col. 
The Use of Diagrams in the Study of Speech, 
by Dr. Harris Taylor, New York City. For- 
mal discussion by E. Stanley Thompson, Mt. 
Airy. Problems of Percentage, by F. W. 
Booth, Omaha. Formal discussion by E. A. 
Gruver, Rome, N. Y. 

_ The Normal Section conducted by Dr. Caro- 
line A. Yale, of Northampton, Mass., opens 
the morning session on Tuesday, June 30. 
Working Psychology for Normal Classes, by 
Miss Sarah Harvey Porter, Gallaudet Col- 
lege. Recording and Judging the Work of 
Normal Students, by Lyman Steed, Kendall 
School. Correlation of Liberal and Voca- 
tional Education for the Deaf, by Elbert A. 
Gruver, Rome, N. Y. The Montessori 
Method, by Miss Anne E. George, Director 
of Work under the Montessori Educational 
Association, 1840 Kalorama’ Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Kindergarten Section conducted by 
Richard O. Johnson, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
opens the morning session of the seventh 
day, Wednesday, July 1. He delivers an 
address on Case and Comment. Kinder- 
garten Methods, by Miss Sadie McArdle, 
Indianapolis, Ind. General discussion. Mon- 
tessori Methods, by Mrs. A. Reno Margulies, 
of the Reno Margulies School, 532 West 
187th Street, New York City. General dis- 
cussion. Psycho-Physical Development, by 
William McKeever, of Kansas. General dis- 


cussion: 
Chairman. 

At 8 o’clock Wednesday evening Mr. John- 
son opens the Symposium on the Measure- 
ment of Efficiency in Schools for the Deaf. 

The subjects to be discussed are: The 
Psycho-Physical Development of the Deaf 
Child in Comparison with that of the Hear- 
ing Child, and its Influence upon the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf. Retardation in Our School 
Classes. The Slow and Backward Child vs. 
the Feeble-Minded. The Adaptability to the 
Needs of Deaf Children of Classification, 
Methods, Texts, Promotions, etc., Used with 
Hearing Children and Based upon State Re- 
quirements and Syllabi, as Prescribed by State 
Educational Boards. Curriculum-making for 
the Deaf. Curtailment, in whole or part, of 
Subject-Matter Taught in Schools for the 
Deaf. The Use and Non-use in Schools for 
the Deaf of Regular Texts Prepared for Pub- 
lic School Children. a. Primary Grades. b. 
Advanced Grades. A Continuous Year Ses- 
sion in Schools for the Deaf—Its Advantages 
and Disadvantages Viewed from the Stand- 
point of: 1. Academic and Cultural Train- 
ing. 2. Industrial Training. 3. Agricultural 
Training. 4. The Physical, Mental, and Moral 
Advancement of the Child. 5. The Parents’ 
View. 6. The Teachers’ View. Shall the 
Education of the Deaf be Wholly of Utili- 
tarian Nature; i. e., Only that which Will 
Lead to Money Value in After Life for Self- 
support? The Binet-Simon Tests and the 
Establishment of Age and Class Year Norms. 

Discussions led by E. M. Gallaudet, Enoch 
Henry Currier,.A. L. E. Crouter, J. W. Jones, 
J. R. Dobyns, J. N. Tate, W. K. Argo, W. 
Laurens Walker, the Chairman. 

The school is situated in the suburbs of the 
city, six squares from the depots. Street 
cars in easy reach from the depots run to the 
front gate of the school lawn. 


Résumé of morning’s work by 


THE N. E. A. MEETING 


The National Education Association will 
hold its annual meeting in St. Paul, Minn., 
July 4 to 11. There will be six general ses- 
sions. 

The Department of Special Education will 
hold two separate meetings and one joint 
meeting with the Department of Elementary 
Education and the Department of Kinder- 
garten Education. The general topics to be 
discussed are: The Handicapped but Poten- 
tially Normal Child; The Dependent and 
Delinquent Child; School Clinics and Med- 
ical Inspection; Special and Ungraded Classes 
in Schools for Different Types of Children; 
Methods of Testing and Classification. 

The Kindergarten Department will have as 
its topics for the first session: The Read- 
justment of ‘the Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades to conform to the Same General Prin- 
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ciples; a Kindergarten Program Based on 
Problems Rather than on Prescribed Subject 
Matter. In the second session the general 
topic will be The New Developments in Kin- 
dergarten Practice. The third session will be 
held jointly with the Departments of Special 
Education and Elementary Education. 

The Department of Elementary Education 
will have for its general topic The Individ- 
ual Child and His Individual Needs. The 
first session will be devoted to a discussion 
of The School Life of the Child and the 
second session to The Home Life of the 
Child. The third session will be a joint 
meeting with the Kindergarten Department 
and the Department of Special Education, at 
which will be discussed The Possibilities of 
the Kindergarten to Reveal the Classifica- 
tion and the Limitations of the Child for 
Doing Standardized Elementary School Work. 
It is the purpose of this program to make 
the individual child the central thought of the 
Department. Practical school people with a 
real live message will present the school view- 
point, while the home side will be given by 
those not directly connected with the schools, 
but who have the burdens of child welfare 
on their hearts, and who have had much 
ga in social and chiid welfare prob- 
ems. 


CONGRESS ON HOME EDUCATION 


The Fourth International Congress on 
Home Education will be held in Philadel- 
phia, September 22-29. Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 
phia, is the president of the Congress; Mrs. 
J. Scott Anderson, Directress of Torresdale 
House, Torresdale, Philadelphia, is the gen- 
eral secretary, and Dr. William P. Wilson, 
Director of Commercial Museums, has charge 
of all exhibits. The nine sections and the 
respective chairmen are as follows: 

Section 1. Child Study. Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, President Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Section 2. Family Education. Mrs. Fred- 
eric Schoff, President National Congress of 
Mothers, President Philadelphia Juvenile 
Court of Probation, Directress Home Educa- 
tion Division, U. S. Bureau of Education. 

Section 3. Subjects Relating to the Child 
Before School Age. Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
Principal Kindergarten Training School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Section 4. Subjects Relating to the Child 
During School Age. Dr. M. Bates Stephens, 
_ Superintendent of Education, Annapolis, 


Section 5. Subjects Relating to the Child 


and Youth After School Age. Will G. 
Chambers, Dean of the School of Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Section 6. Subjects Relating to the. Abnor- 
mal and the Physically Handicapped Child. 
Dr. Walter S. Cornell, Chief Medical In- 
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spector, Board of Public Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

ection 7. Various Organizations Relating 
to the Welfare of Childhood and Youth (Chil- 
dren’s Courts), etc. Dr. Harlan Updegraph, 
Professor of Educational Administration, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Section 8. Literature and Documentation, ~ 
Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Director Department 
of Child-helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City. 

Section 9. The Home and The School in 
Co-operation for the Education of the Child. 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

The cost of enrollment for individual mem- 
ber or delegate, including a copy of the report 
of the proceedings, is $2, which amount should 
be sent to George H. Frazier, Brown Brothers 
& Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Those who 
give a sum of not less than $10 become hon- 
orary members. 


A Free Press—“There is one _ point 
more, with which I will close. The value of 
the free press is not now sufficiently appre- 
ciated in this country. It is only some par- 
ticular. circumstance, some unusual occur- 
rence, that can make it rise clearly before 
the eyes of us all. I don’t know that I can 
state it with sufficient distinctness, but in my 
judgment the highest function of the press is 
that at last it forms the final barrier which 
stands between the people and any gross 
wrong that may be attempted by a dominant 
party or by a ruling public favorite. If such 
a circumstance should ever happen—and God 
grant that it may not—the mission of the 
press, lifting its voice in defense of the spirit 
of liberty, will be recognized; and the free 
press will be appreciated as the defender of 
the public welfare, of the Constitution, and 
of Liberty itself.’"—Charles A. Dana. 


Time is money. Ever think how much time- 
money you waste by inaccurate, careless, 
sloppy methods? Carefully figure up one 
ong losses in time, multiply by 26, and then 

vy 12. 


Do you anticipate or do you have to be 
told? Do you hunt the unpleasant things that 
some one must do or does the doing fall 
to some one else who also reaps the credit? 


Ever think that the easiest knock-out blow 
you can give the knocker is to do your work 
better, more quickly, more satisfactorily, and 
at less cost than any one else could do it? 


Why strive to vitalize a fossilized fetich? 
Why treat a myth as a menace? The coming 
years will obliterate the mistakes of the past 
century. 





